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The Challenge of the Sout en 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON | : 


MERICAN UNITARIANISM is native to New England—but not the 
New England of to-day, with approximately two million Roman Catholics 

and sixty per cent. of foreign population. The America that brought 
forth the Unitarian faith was close to the pioneer, and the lure of brave adventure 
was always just around the corner. To be sure, there was culture; but it was a 
hardy, hazardous adventuring after great truths. It had not yet become a habit. 


| If our religious forbears were blasting the Rock of Ages, they were using the 
material to rear a lofty temple—a cathedral of the free spirit. Perhaps we have 
forgotten to build more stately mansions and have too often contented ourselves 
by merely endeavoring to embellish their great work; but the America that bred 
their kind has moved westward and is to-day building a new empire in the West 
and Southwest. 


It is a noticeable fact that the stress of great material progress almost always 
merges into something very like a religious renaissance. In other words, we are 
apt to make our old religious ideas do until we have leisure and can afford to risk 
new ideas, and then we turn the force of our pioneering spirit upon our religious 
concepts. Just this thing is happening in the Southwest. 


- The Fundamentalist issue has focused current thought upon religion and has 
done much to crystallize religious opinion. Any one who feels that it does not 
matter to what church one belongs would find the present Southern religious climate 
trying. 

Many of these Southern people have broken away from the churches with 
which they were already dissatisfied, and are looking about for a new church affilia- 
tion that will appeal to both their intelligence and their spirits. This, with the 
new religious alignment that is inevitable, offers us the greatest challenge since 
the founders of our faith capitalized the opportunity of their day. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 22, 1926 


What Is Unitarianism? 


O ALL UNITARIANS KNOW what their reli- 

gion really is? Do some of them regard it 

as another kind of orthodoxy? We have learned 
to question, the past six months. 

It is not a time for laying blame, because we 
have reached a very confusing period of theologi- 
cal thought in this country which involves our 
free churches along with all other denominations. 
What we call humanism, which is the moot 
question in religion to-day, is not peculiar to us 
as a doctrinal problem; it is to be found wherever 
there is modern intellectual method in the quest 
of truth. All the well-equipped divinity schools, 
such as Harvard, Union, and Chicago, know the 
issue between theism and humanism, and their 
young men and others in scores of cases have taken 
the position of humanism as decidedly as their 
adventurous spiritual fathers a generation ago took 
the position of evolution. 


It is not ours to say that the value of humanism 
as at present expounded is comparable to that of 
evolution. We do not know. But it is ours, em- 
phatically and on excellent authority, to say that 
anyone who identifies humanism with atheism does 
not know his philosophy or his theology. He 
speaks unwisdom. The God idea is as definitely 
at the heart of humanism as it is at the heart of 
theism. If we were to make a comparison, we 
should say that they who a century ago called Uni- 
tarians atheists because they gave up Trinitarian- 
ism, were not more in error than the critics of to- 


day are who call humanists in any church atheists - 
because they have given up theism. 

Theism is a doctrine of God; Trinitarianism is 
a doctrine of God; and humanism is also a doctrine 
of God.. God in this last case involves more im- 
portant change in thought than the change from 
three to one of that earlier theological period. The 
greater thing to remember is that the reality of 
God, the spiritual fact which is within the mystery 
of existence, and which gives meaning to existence, 
was, and is, and shall be, regardless of the systems 
men build and in turn destroy. The reality is 
superior and prior to the doctrine. 


We now stand on the threshold of a new theolog- 
ical day. It is a momentous time. No prophet can 
tell what the outcome will be. Humanism may 
soon be exploded; it may live. But not a single 
vital element in anyone’s religion is necessarily 
impaired, much less lost, by whatever changes in 
doctrine there may be before us. Disturbances to 
one’s thought, to one’s idea about religion, will 
come. But that is no new experience. Such - 
wrestling we have all known in several periods of 
our lives. It is natural. No soul spiritually alive 
arrives at maturity without undergoing what are 
in fact spiritual revolutions, in some cases attended 
with great agonizing. It is always true,—“When 
I was a child, I thought as a child; now... I have 
put away childish things.” We have all come 
through not only safely, but with inestimable 
benefit, if we have remembered that religion is first 
of all as the breath of our nostrils,—it is the love 
of our hearts, the inspiration of our souls, and the 
meditation of our minds. These facts endure. 


Whatever the morrow may bring forth, we be- 
lieve it will be something better than we know 
to-day. Man normally moves upward in religion. 
He does not lose his passion for life as he ascends 
the scale of intelligence. On the contrary, the 
surest mark of his intelligence is his increasing 
demand for an abundant life. They who are sound 
in faith will therefore not be doubtful in the 
slightest degree. Indeed, a true Unitarian em- 
braces the opportunity of thinking new thoughts, 
and keeps those that prove good. His religion 
differs from so-called orthodoxy in making him a 
free seeker of truth, or what is represented as truth. 
He is not bound by creeds. 

In such a day as this, it is more vital, it seems 
to us, to be sure that we are Unitarians worthy of 
our heritage of freedom, than that we have fixed 
theological beliefs. What none of us wishes to see 
is the loss of the Unitarian spirit in the zeal to 
preserve a theological Unitarian doctrine. If we 
forget the spirit, we in truth will have denied the 
most vital principle that our people have cherished 
through the centuries. Let us cite an authority. 
Our best interpreter in this generation is, by com- 
mon consent, Earl Morse Wilbur, whose volume, 
“Our Unitarian Heritage,” as nearly bears our 
imprimatur as any publication may. He oe 
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that our faith, our history, is the record, not of a 
body of dogmas—it is “a progressive movement 


- toward perfect freedom of thought and speech in 


religion, a freedom which has been won only in the 
face of odds sometimes overwhelming.” [Our 


-italics.| The word that rings on the air is—Free- 


dom! The cost of it to our fathers is not to be 
estimated, says Dr. Wilbur; a cost “that no one, 
thank God, is in our time called upon to pay.” Is 
this last statement true? Are any of our own 
people paying a price to-day? Are any demanding 
a price? The answer is, Yes. Should every Uni- 
tarian declare that he respects this perfect freedom, 
especially as he remembers our history, which, in 
the words of Dr. Wilbur, is “rich in its saints and 
Sages, its heroes and martyrs, and full of deeds of 
bravery that kindle the blood”? 

He is very careful to make us see that our 
heritage is to be used. “In tracing the story of the 
development of our faith during these four cen- 
turies, it will not be enough for us merely to get 
hold of the facts of a past history. Our study of 
these will be of little purpose if we do not at the 
same time get a proper sense of what they mean 
for us in our own time, and of the obligation they 
lay upon us as possessors of a heritage that is 
precious and costly.” 

If we are intolerant toward honest thinkers of 
new thoughts, how do we keep this sacred obliga- 
tion? Do we not renounce our birthright? 


But, someone may say, we have our doctrines, 
and we must keep them. Dr. Wilbur understands 
this attitude. ‘The common notion of Unitarian- 
ism,” he says, “is that it is a system of doctrine 
centering about belief in one God in one person 
(as contrasted with the Trinitarian belief of one 
God in three persons), and the closely related belief 
in the true humanity of Jesus (as contrasted with 
the Trinitarian belief in his deity, or supreme di- 
vinity). Unitarians who best understand their 
movement, however, attach much less importance 
to-day to these or any other particular doctrines 
than to certain fundamental principles of religion, 
centering around freedom and reason.” [Our 
italics.] The historian continues, “In fact, as a 
matter of history, although it was the Unitarian 
doctrines that were first developed, and although 
these have been made especially prominent through 
controversy and have been the occasion of long- 
continued persecution, yet almost from the first 
Unitarians laid strong emphasis upon the im- 
portance of religious freedom, and asserted the 
rights of reason in religion; and the further the 
movement has proceeded, the more the emphasis 
has been shifted from its doctrines to its underlying 
principles.” 

From its doctrines to its principles. These are 
two. To freedom our fathers added reason. Reason 
in religion. How far have we moved in this prin- 
ciple! Against every kind of opposition for four 
hundred years this eternal spirit has carried us 


onward and upward. Sometimes one of us in the. 
difficult journey would falter and go back to the 
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old paths of orthodoxy. That happens to-day in a 
few cases. Not only “when Unitarianism began” 
but now “the marks of true religion” are not un- 
commonly thought to be belief in the creeds. No 
spiritual error is more subtle in its allurement, 
because it is soothing and assuring to many minds 
to have a set of dogmas once and for all. 


It is this comfortable feeling that the problems 
of destiny are settled for one by the fiat of. book 
or synod or person that makes the tempting soli- 
darity of Romanism; and until the rule of reason 
recently began its inroads in such massive organi- 
zations as the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the 
Episcopalians, and the Methodists, it was true of 
them also. They have their grave difficulties and 
are divided, being half under authority and half 
free. They cannot stand long in that condition; 
and we do not believe they will go back to their 
original sixteenth-century dogmas. 

But we have, or ought to have, no such perplexity. 
We never believed that the marks of true religion 
are submission to a creed, or “membership in the 
church,” or “participation in its rites and sacra- 
ments.” We follow Dr. Wilbur: “To the Unitarian 
of to-day the marks of true religion are spiritual 
freedom, enlightened reason, broad and tolerant 
sympathy, upright character and unselfish service. 
These things, which go to the very heart of life, 
best express the meaning and lesson of Unitarian 
history.” 

But this idea to the conventional Christian is 
revolutionary. Dr. Wilbur does not doubt it. 
“The difference between these two views of religion 
marks a great revolution, and it has been a costly 
one. To make it possible Servetus, Gentile, David, 
and a score or more of others suffered death; 
Gribaldo, Ochino, Socinus, and the Polish Brethren 
endured persecution or went into exile. For this 
Biddle and Emlyn were imprisoned; Lindsey and 
Priestley had obloquy heaped upon them; and 
numberless others in great ways or in small have 
sacrificed or suffered or been outcast for this faith. 
Without these and what they endured in their 
cause, we should now be enjoying but little of the 
liberty that is ours to-day.” 

“How can we better show appreciation of the 
free faith that inspires and comforts our lives 
to-day,” he asks, “than by keeping it pure and 
handing it on stronger than ever to those that shall 
come after us?” 


We have held a place of incalculable influence 
for more than a century. It is recognized in all 
churches. The reason for our power is told in the 
words of President Wilbur. There is no other 
reason. We have always kept this faith. We have 
lived dangerously, not easily or smugly. We have 
been the soul of tolerance and respect for all 
seekers of truth. Our ministry has gone out to 
all the world for goodness and beauty. Our con- 
fidence in our destiny has overcome all transient 
difficulties,.as indeed it will win the os Boe 
victory. 


The Pressing Urge of America 
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What a Pole learned on a recent visit 


Soria, March 20. 

FEW WEBDKS AGO, in this column, 

I gave an article setting forth the 
views of European statesmen on the ex- 
treme desirability of forming a condition 
of living which might be expressed by the 
term “the United States of Europe,’ in 
imitation of the United States of America. 
The most powerful impetus and urge in 
this direction is life as it is lived in our 
country of unexampled opportunity—and 
success—for the individual, who in his 
antecedent European surroundings had 
lived in extreme modesty, or even poverty. 


THE FOLLOWING IMPRESSIONS of 
a Pole who had gone to America and was 
approved by the musical public is a 
‘document of the first importance to Ameri- 
cans as well as to Buropeans. It ex- 
plains why so many Europeans are com- 
‘“mnitting themselves to the creation of a 
new order of things in this Old World. 
Bronislaw Huberman’s statement of life 
experiences was published in the Vienna 
newspaper, the Neue Freie Presse, the 
Nationalist Liberal organ of the Austrian 
capital, and translated into English in 
America. In the introduction. to his 
article, Mr. Huberman, a musician of ac- 
complishment, dwells upon the astonish- 
ing spectacle of giving in America—giving 
on a large scale and for public purposes, 
such as the development of musical taste 
among the American people—something 
that finds no parallel in Huropean life. 
But it is the second part of the article in 
the Neue Freie Presse that holds the at- 
tention of the reader as the relation of an 
intelligent foreigner’s observations on in- 
dividual opportunity which many Euro- 
peans hope to see reproduced in this Old 
. World for the enhancement of the life of 
the many. j 

In this part of his striking narrative, 
Mr. Huberman says: “When I reached a 
city of the Middle West, one of my first 
engagements in America, I found a 
musical acquaintance waiting for me at 
the station. I remembered him well, as 
occupying the last seat among the second 
violins in the Warsaw Philharmonice. 
After the usual greetings, this fellow 
countryman of mine said that he would 
take me to the hotel in the machine and 
then accompany me to the rehearsal. I 
thought I must have misunderstood him, 
and said it was very kind of the people 
in charge of my recital to place an 
automobile at my disposal, whereupon my 
friend informed me that it was his own 
machine. I smiled, but felt an inner 
shock. Can it be, I thought, that this 
fellow, who was hardly up to playing the 
last of the second violins in Warsaw has 
a position here that enables him to keep 
his own automobile? He must be director 
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at least. How much better off an Ameri- 
ean director must be than any director, 
or even impresario, I know in Burope. 
Filled with forebodings as to the quality 
of such an orchestra, I went to the re- 
hearsal. But what did I see there? My 
fellow countryman, who owns his auto- 


-mobile, with a modesty inconceivable in a 


BHuropean thus blessed, took the same 
place at the end of the row of second 
violins that he held in Warsaw. ‘The only 
difference was that in Hurope he’ had 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 

A BELOVED AMERICAN ACTOR 
William H. Crane has come to the crown of 
a long career upon the stage, with the appro- 


bation of his public for the maintenance of 
every good tradition of his calling and his art 


looked half-starved and impecunious, 
while here he looked like a prosperous 
business man. 

“Another example. I set up _ house- 
keeping in America and engaged a servant. 
His monthly wage was a hundred and ten 
dollars. A Huropean who converts this 
sum into the money of his country may 
half-incredulously pity me. But he would 
be wasting his pity; for a hundred and 
ten dollars was no larger a percentage of 
my American income than the wages of a 
similar servant in Europe would have been 
of my income at home. But the significant 
fact was the relation of that man’s salary 
to his expenses. He had to pay nothing 
for room and board. Suppose he wanted 
a pair of shoes. He could buy them for 
five dollars, or about four per cent. of his 
monthly wages. But let us assume that 
he was a little more ambitious and wanted 


a day and a quarter’s wages, 


a Ford automobile. The price of that was 
two hundred and sixty-five dollars, or less 
than two and one-half months’ salary. 
Now point to me any country in Europe, 
even before the War, where a servant 
could buy a pair of substantial shoes for 
or an 
automobile for seventy days’ wages! Such 
conditions are not unusual in America— 
they are universal. I know a lady who 
had to give up a woman cook whom she 
had engaged because she did not haye 
room in her garage for the cook’s auto- 
mobile. 

“Still another example from a different 
occupation. In getting aboard a sleeping 
ear, I hung on to my precious violin-case. 
That aroused the interest of the colored 
porter, who was a music-lover. Let me 
say parenthetically that I think the Ameri- 
can Negroes, with their inborn gift for 
rhythm and melody, are about the.most 
promising musical material in the coun- 
try. When I began to practice, as is my 
custom when traveling, I could not keep 
that porter out of my compartment. It 
turned out that he owned a hundred 
Victrola records of Kreisler, Elman, 
Heifetz, and my modest self, which he 
criticized in his characteristic dialect, to 
my intense but suppressed amusement. 
Now I never met, even in the most musi- 
cal countries of Burope, a railway porter 
who could talk with me appreciatively and 
intelligently about the quality of my play- 
ing as reproduced on Victrola records. A 
Continental porter might possibly be a 
member of a men’s chorus, for our Euro- 
pean railway men are sometimes musical, 
but I can hardly conceive of his having 
a more extensive knowledge of the musi- 
cal world than that connection might give 
him, 

“Conceive also my surprise when, upon 
offering my room-servant at a hotel a free 
ticket to one of my symphony concerts, he 
refused it with thanks, with the explana- 
tion that he had a season ticket for the 
whole series. Yet that was not so sur- 
prising as it might appear, for a season 
ticket for a fairly good seat at the ten 
concerts cost $7.50, or no more than it 
would in Europe; and in proportion to the ~ 
man’s wages, which were several times 
as high as they would be here, it was a 
mere bagatelle. 


“THE SHORTEST EXPLANATION of 
the magic formula of America’s prosperity, 
whose most perfect exponent, perhaps, is 
the Ford system, is the United States. 
The United States connotes two all-impor- 
tant factors—mass output and quantity 
markets; in other words, the lowest pos- 
sible costs of production and the largest 
possible sales. I returned to Europe filled 
with these ideas, and resolved to start a 
campaign for a United States of EB 
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“What Church” Does Matter in the Routh 


- A place for liberal religion as a trained observer finds it 


MERICAN UNITARIANISM is native 

to New England—but not the New Eng- 
land of to-day, with approximately two 
million Roman Catholics and sixty per 
cent. of foreign population. The America 
that brought forth the Unitarian faith 
was close to the pioneer, and the lure of 
brave adventure was always just around 
the corner. To be sure, there was culture; 


but it was a hardy, hazardous adventuring 


after great truths. 
a habit. 

If our religious forbears were blasting 
the Rock of Ages, they were using the 
material to rear a lofty temple—a ca- 
thedral of the free spirit. Perhaps we 
have forgotten to build more stately man- 


It had not yet become 


sions and have too often contented our-. 


selves by merely endeavoring to embellish 
their great work; but the America that 


_ bred their kind has moved westward and 


“a 


is now approaching self-support. 


is to-day building a new empire in the 
West and Southwest. 

This is in no sense an attempt to argue 
that New England no longer offers oppor- 
tunity for Unitarianism. The health of 
the churches here compares favorably with 
that of other Protestant bodies, and there 
is a real opportunity for service and con- 
structive progress. The point is that the 
America that gave us Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson has largely disappeared 
from our Eastern seaboard. 

It is a noticeable fact that the stress 
of great material progress almost always 
merges into something very like a reli- 
gious renaissance. In other words, we are 
apt to make our old religious ideas do 
until we ‘have leisure and can afford to 
risk new ideas, and then we turn the force 
of our pioneering spirit upon our religious 
concepts. Just this thing is happening in 
the Southwest. 

It is hard to visualize the material 
growth that a short quarter of a century 
has shown. Twenty years ago, Houston, 
Tex., was a‘city of less than twenty-five 
thousand persons. 
and undeveloped sources of wealth. 
To-day, it has close to a quarter of a 
million souls; and while its possibilities 
of material wealth are in no sense ex- 
hausted, a measure of success has released 
many men and women who are looking 
about for those things of mind and spirit 
that in the mad mélée of bricks and 
mortar were left behind. Leaders of 
liberal religion are reaily to move forward 
with zest to the new tasks that challenge 
its energies and vision. 

The Fundamentalist issue has focused 
current thought upon religion and has done 
much to crystallize religious opinion. Any 
one who feels that it does not matter to 
what church one belongs would find the 
present Southern religious climate trying. 

The society in Houston was organized 
only a little more than a decade ago and 

With 
the assistance of the Association, the 


modest cottage purchased by the society, 


an auditorium with the min- 


All about it were new > 
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ister’s living quarters in the rear, does not 
measure up to the really great opportunity 
that the city offers. We should have a 
dignified and adequate church building 
located so that it will be not only easy 
of access but can be given proper publicity. 
Particularly in the South, religion is 
glosely associated with the church edifices ; 
and the spiritual organization that tries 
religion in a cottage automatically cuts 
itself off from many desirable recruits. 

What is said here in regard to Houston 
is practically true of every city of con- 
siderable size throughout the Southwest: 
Dallas, where we began twenty-seven 
years ago and where we now have a 
strong self-supporting and _ influential 
church, well equipped and under excellent 
leadership; Waco and Austin, where we 
should be—but are not, because of lack 
of funds with which to properly launch 
the work; San Antonio, the historical 
Mecca of Texas, where thousands of 
Northerners from all over the country 
spend the winter; Oklahoma City, where 
our people have outgrown the modest 
church that was purchased a few years 
ago and will build a larger and more 
commodious place of worship and work; 
Tulsa, with the greatest proportion of 
college graduates of any city in the 
country, where there is a splendid con- 
gregation representing the progress and 
intellect of the city, meeting in a large 
down-town theater,—all these are largely 
the creations of the past quarter of a 
century. They have drawn upon the 
entire country, and their populations are 
nothing if not cosmopolitan. In one group 
I mét one man from New Hampshire, 
three from Massachusetts, one from 
Louisiana, two from Iowa, two from 
Illinois, four from Missouri, one from Wis- 
consin, one from Rhode Island, one from 
California, two from Colorado, one from 
Kentucky, and there was just one native 
Texan. 

Many of these people, with their re- 
moval from their native places, have 
broken away from the churches with 
which they were already dissatisfied, and 
are looking about for a new church affilia- 
tion that will appeal to both their in- 
telligence and their spirits. This, with 
the new religious alignment that is in- 
evitable, offers us the greatest challenge 
since the founders of our faith capitalized 
the opportunity of their day. 

While there has been a great industrial 
influx from the North, the picture in 
Tennessee is essentially Southern. How- 
ever, it is a mistake to suppose that be- 
cause Fundamentalism broke loose in a 
Southern State, it is on that account 
acceptable to all Southerners. We forget 
that Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech in Williamsburg, Va. Liberty has 
eyer been dear to the Southern soul, and 
there are many men and women scattered 
over the South who believe that liberty 
is being throttled in the house of her 
friends. They recognize the gross. mis- 


interpretation of evolution that is being 
used for political propaganda, and are 
fully aware that certain organized reli- 
gious forces are taking advantage of an 
acute attack of intellectual and spiritual 
blind staggers to strengthen their weaken- 
ing theological positions behind the strong 
bulwark of the law. They realize, as 
those of us who are surrounded by the 
broad and charitable religious spirit that 
obtains in New England cannot realize, 
just what this means to a minority, not 
only in religion and education but also in 
other lines as well. It really amounts to 
an organized discrimination of such pro- 
portions that the average business or pro- 
fessional man dare not ignore it. 

At Chattanooga we began in 1889. This 
society has become self-supporting, -and 
its minister is active in the intellectual 
life of the city. At Knoxville, the seat of 
the state university and a rapidly grow- 
ing industrial city, we are only five years 
old. Yet, in the face of great difficulties, 
very definite gains have been made. 
Slowly we are coming to be accepted as a 
group that has come to stay and must 
therefore be reckoned with. We went 
into Nashville ten years ago. A strategi- 
cally located property has been acquired ; 
but, again, it is a dwelling house belong- 
ing to an architectural period that ap- 
parently was seeking to express the fourth 
dimension, and no one could by any chance 
mistake it for a church. This but con- 
firms the prevalent but entirely super- 
ficial judgment that we are not really a 
church. Nashville, the rapidly growing 
capital of the State, is the seat of Vander- 
bilt University and Peabody College, each 
with a progressive faculty and large 
student body. Both schools are quite in- 
dependent of state politics, and, aside from 
the force of community sentiment appli- 
cable everywhere, offer full measure of 
religious freedom. Here is an opportunity 
for planting the seed of religious free- 
dom in the minds of the youth of the 
South, thus guaranteeing to coming genera- 
tions those things upon which the Republic 
was established. 

Memphis is the State’s first city. We 
began there thirty years ago, and to-day 
the parish is self-supporting. It has a 
fine property, two units of which have 
been completed ; ndmely, the parish house 
and the parsonage. The church is yet to 
be built. A splendid group of self- 
sacrificing people, zealous and full of good 
works, has been gathered, and the outlook 
is bright. 

At Lynchburg, Va., after fourteen years 
of work, a fine new stone church, beauti- 
fully located, has just been dedicated, and 
our loyal people are entering upon a new 
era. Only a few of the many places which 
offer large opportunities in the South and 
Southwest have been touched upon. In 
every way, this part of the country is 
coming into its own; and if we would be 
true to our high calling, we dare not 
neglect these opportunities. We ought to 
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be in every center of intellectual or in- 
dustrial importance in this part of the 
country. America needs what the Uni- 
tarian Church has to offer. It is perfectly 
clear that there is a very large group of 
people whom Fundamentalism cannot 
reach and who are definitely outside its 
appeal. It remains for liberal religion 
to give to these people a faith that is as 
great as the new universe which their in- 
telligence has discovered. 

As a denomination, how often do we 
think of the men whom we have com- 
missioned to represent the cause of the 
free faith in those places that are far 
removed from our spiritual center? At 
Lynchburg, there is George Kent, with a 
heart of fire and the faith of a pioneer. 
At Chattanooga, for nine years Wil- 
liam M. Taylor has upheld the free faith. 


The Christian Register 


At Knoxville, Rev. Daniel M. Welsh gave 
up his teaching position and at a sacrifice 
took over the work of our cause. At 
Nashville, Rev. T. J. Horner is building 
steadily and surely. At Houston, Rev. 
James H. Peardon has consistently stood 
for intellectual honesty in _ spiritual 
matters. At San Antonio, Rey. Edward 
Day, in connection with his duties as 
librarian at Kelly Field, has, despite the 
fact that he is the minister of a Unitarian 
Church, made a place for himself in the 
life of the city. At Dallas, Rev. Frank 
Abraham Powell is a power in the spiritual 
life of this thriving metropolis. At 
Tulsa, Rev. John Morris Evans has cap® 
tured the imagination of the city. At 
Oklahoma City, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes 
is doing a splendid piece of constructive 
work, and from this point the liberal 


(6) 


message is spreading to other centers. At 
Okmulgee, a new society already has been 
organized. Now, all of these men are on 
the frontiers of liberalism. Seldom are 
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‘they recognized by the clergy of other 


denominations. Theirs is a lonely task; 
but the opportunity is great and the 
challenge unmistakable, and they are 
fighting the good fight. 

Theories and causes are more or less 
abstract. They do not capture and hold 
the imagination. We are loyal to men 
and women who represent the things in 
which we believe. The great power of the 
Protestant Christian Church has been 


loyalty to a Man. Let us think of our — 


cause as embodied in these and other 
men and pledge them our whole-hearted 
co-operation and support! 


Universalists and 


Unitarians Unite 


Utica, N. Y., church enters upon a new fellowship 


HE HASTER SERVICE at the Church 
of the Reconciliation, Utica, N.Y., 
brought to a successful consummation the 
federation of this church with both the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations. 
Fifty-two members were received into the 
fellowship of the church. Rey. Thomas H. 
Saunders, the minister, was assisted in the 
service by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, general 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. In extending his word of 
welcome to the church in its new rela- 
tion to both denominations, Dr. Hunt said, 
“The tendency has been for churches to 
divide, and emphasize their divergent 
points of view. ‘This federation marks a 
new era, and starts possibilities which 
are unlimited for a strong center of lib- 
eral religion not only in Utica but through- 
out the State. I make a plea for co-opera- 
tion and whole-hearted interest in the 
things for which this federation stands.” 
A vested choir of thirty voices opened 
the service in a processional which was 
taken up by the congregation, which filled 
the church. Mr. Saunders preached the 
_ Haster sermon on “The Spiritual Life.” 
Utica is an important city of 110,000 
population. The Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion, Universalist, has an honorable his- 
tory. It occupies a commanding site on 
a large square in the center of the city, 
where the residential district borders upon 
the business blocks. Connected with the 
ehurech building is a large and well- 
equipped parish house on which improve- 
ments are now being made to accommo- 
date the growing church school and the 
various church activities, which have been 
greatly stimulated by the federation. The 
ehurch is made of straw-colored brick, 
has a large square tower, is unincumbered 
by debt, and has an endowment of $18,000. 
The steps which led up to this federated 
Universalist-Unitarian church are interest- 
ing. Three years ago the Mohawk Valley 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Churches was formed at Syracuse, N.Y., 
Albert L. Rohrer being elected president. 
Through the annual pilgrimage to the 
church in Barneveld, the annual meetings, 
and the co-operative spirit aroused, other 


liberal churches have become actively in- 
terested in the Conference. 

Among these was the Church of the 
Reconciliation. In this church were sey- 
eral Unitarian families. Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders, the minister, expressed a wish 


Walker for the Universalists. Hearty and 
unanimous approval of the plan was 
voiced by all present. 

In view of the sentiments shown at this 
meeting, the church itself, at a meeting 
called for the purpose, extended a most 
gracious invitation to the Unitarians that 
they no longer consider themselves vis- 
itors to, or members of a Universalist 
church, but that the church effect such 
changes in its constitution as would make 
it a truly federated church affiliated 


CHURCH OF THH RECONCILIATION, UTICA, N.Y. 


that his church become in reality what 
it already was in fact—a federated Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian church. 

A meeting was called in Utica for the 
discussion of this important step, which 
was attended by Mr. Adams, president of 
the Mohawk Valley Conference, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, of Schenectady, and Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt for the Unitarians, and 
by Dr. Murray Atwood and Rey. G. Delbert 


equally with both denominations. For the 
purpose of considering this invitation, Dr. 
Hunt called a meeting of the known Uni- 
tarians on Saturday evening, February 20. 
Fifteen persons were present, among whom 
were some unknown to each other and to 
the church, The invitation was accepted 
heartily, and a committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution for the new 
church. i 
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~ Religious Freedom, Intolerance Which? 


Messrs. Millikan, Kelso, and Ferrell at overflowing rally 


EN AND WOMEN of Greater Boston, 
Mass., took all the seats in Unity 
House auditorium, and many of them 


_ stood to hear the three masterly addresses 


at Boston’s first “religious freedom rally,” 
held on the Sunday after Easter under 
auspices of the Unitarian Foundation. 
The speakers were Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
likan of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and Nobel Prize winner; Robert 
W. Kelso, secretary of the Boston Coun- 


cil of Social Agencies and member of the 


Executive Committee of the Laymen’s 
League; and Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 


Lynn, Mass., and past Grand Master of 


Masons in Massachusetts. The meeting 
fell on the seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Laymen’s League, and 
William L. Barnard, its executive vice- 
president, presided. 

The large audience was interested and 
responsive, apparently alive to the critical 
issues that had called forth the meeting. 
If there were any persons in the hall 
not alive to the facts, they learned that 
ecclesiastics who would shape education 
in any way to conform to any dogma be- 
longed to an age long past and sought 
to perpetuate a theory that to-day is not 
only useless but dangerous. They learned 
that science with its concept of evolution 
enriches and ennobles religion. 

Dr. Millikan presented his confession of 
faith as a scientist. He is internationally 
known—in fact was awarded the Nobel 
Prize—for his isolation of the electron, 
a notable exploration into the mystery 
of matter. He is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Union Liberal Church 
in Pasadena, Calif. 

He began by disagreeing, in part, with 
Gilbert Murray’s statement that the 
Scopes trial was the worst setback civili- 
zation had suffered for centuries. It had 
the good result of causing people to ex- 
amine into the foundations of their reli- 
gion. It was an influence toward leading 
men and women out of conventional into 
reflective religion and morality. 

‘Religion in itself,” asserted Dr. Mil- 
likan, “is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of evolution.” He described four 
stages in the evolution of religiou. In 
the first stage, man personalized the forces 
of nature and strove to appease them— 
first with human, later with animal, 
sacrifices, As a polytheist, he made him- 
self right with many forces or persons; 
as he developed, he became monotheistic, 
fearing and offering sacrifice to one force, 
one great spirit, one God, in the uni- 
verse. 

Dr. Millikan gave his own conception 
of religion. Religion, he said, dealt with 
two things—the meaning of existence, of 
the universe, of God, and man’s idea of 
duty and responsibility toward existence, 
toward God. Jesus brought in the second 
stage in religious thought with his idea 
of a God that transcended all human 
qualities. The anthropomorphic God, the 
tribal deity, gave way to the Spirit that 


was divinely benevolent toward the whole 


world and all peoples. The meaning of 
existence had changed. Changed, too, 
was the idea of duty; the Golden Rule 
enjoined men and women to seek the good 
of the whole of humanity. This was the 
ideal of Christianity through all the cen- 
turies when the ideal was obscured and 
besmirched with a superstition. 

A third epoch came with the beginnings 
of the scientific method made by Galileo 
—the method of observation, experiment, 
anl reasoning therefrom. This began 
to reveal a universe of orderliness, one 
that behaved in a predictable way, and a 
God that worked through law. And, what 
is most important, it disclosed the fact 
that here was a universe containing un- 
told potentialities for the enrichment of 
human life. It was only for man to learn 
of these powers and learn how to use 
them. The fourth stage in the evolution 
of religion, the one with us now, began 
with the discovery—by the scientific 
method—of the law of evolution—the evo- 
lution of worlds, of animal life, of man. 
Man now better glimpsed the limitless 
possibilities ahead by realizing that he 
took part in this evolution, that he could 
control his own destiny in a beneficent 
scheme of existence. Jesus felt that the 
universe was benevolent; modern science 
knows it. 

With such an historical background, Dr. 
Millikan’s sketch of the two prevailing 
viewpoints of religion was unusually il- 
luminating and self-evident. There is the 
dogmatic viewpoint, and there are two 
kinds of dogmatist—the atheist and the 
literalist or Fundamentalist. -Of these 
two, the greater dogmatist is the atheist, 
who sees nothing back of evolution ex- 
cept “blind force,’ “in spite of the evi- 
dence of intelligence in his own mind,” 
as Dr. Millikan put it. The Fundamen- 
talist is the same type of mind, but there 
is more hope for him. The other view- 
point is that which is open at all times 


Life 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Life deals with no dull potter’s clay 

That hardens in a week—a day; 

But with a substance never touched 

By human hand— 

Which human eyes has never seen; 

And which the spirit, deep within, 

Perceives, and seeks to understand. 

Life deals with Power beyond the ken 

Of human mind—which baffles men, 

Yet challenges each one to press 

Through dark, through change, distrust, 
distress, 

Till he acknowledge and confess 

God’s might and his own littleness. 


Life thwarts us, wounds us, lest we lie 
Inert—asleep to all that’s high; 

It stabs us, not to kill, but cure; : 

It wounds Self, till Self can endure 
The soul’s inevitable test— 

Wisdom to choose alone the best, 

And cleave to that thorough grief, through 


sin, 
Through doubt, through fear, and enter in 
To that strange Kingdom we may share 
With those, sublime, who do, who dare, 
Who rise triumphant from despair, 
And who, through failure—win! 


to new truth, which realizes that religion 
changes with new knowledge and increas- 
ing enlightenment. In the world to-day, 
this viewpoint is useful; the other is use-_ 
less. The open mind is optimistic. The 
scientist is optimistic; he takes himself 
not too seriously. ‘Modern science walks 
humbly with the Lord, its God.” 

Mr. Kelso spoke of “The Layman’s 
Stake in Religious Freedom.” He touched 
on the tragic and futile course of in- 
tolerance through the centuries, on the 
struggle toward religious freedom and 
the acceptance of the principle of rule 
by the people. But it takes intelligence 
to rule, a knowledge of the laws under 
which progress can be made. Hence, the 
state compels children to acquire this 
knowledge in the public school. Now, as 
a matter of religious freedom, anyone is 
at liberty to reject any of this knowledge 
and to accept Genesis rather than the 
findings of science. But, under this same 
law of religious freedom, no one has a 
right to withhold any of this knowledge 
from growing children. That is intol- 
erance, It is an abridgment of religious 
freedom to deny new facts to the new 
generation because these facts do not 
seem to square with the beliefs of the 
older generation. That is precisely what 
has been done by legislation in three 
States, and what is being attempted in 
many other States. Textbooks are being 
revised to eliminate unpopular facts. This 
is where the layman finds his stake in 
religious freedom. Mr. Kelso _ said: 
“Youth :.. becomes the victim of com- 
pulsion from those who have a fixed belief 
—impervious to the known facts of sci- 
ence and history—which they insist upon 
everyone else’s believing, too. It is reli- 
gious intolerance of a diabolical kind, 
since it attacks the immature child, seek- 
ing to stunt his plastic mind to a fixed 
gauge as narrow as that of his oppres- 
sors.” 

There is, Mr. Kelso declared, a wave 
of intolerance that will spread with the 
rush of a prairie fire and go far toward 
the destruction of the spirit of democracy, 
even with the utmost efforts of thinking 
Americans to check it. It is vital to 
liberty that men and women do battle 
to keep education free from the hand 
of religious intolerance. 

“No sort of liberty is self-perpetuating,” 
Mr. Ferrell warned his hearers, “without 
a bulwark of men thrown about it. We 
must be vigilant to preserve political 
liberty, equally vigilant to preserve spir- 
itual liberty.” Spiritual liberty is being 
menaced as never before—not directly, 
but indirectly, insidiously, through at- 
tempted control of education, Mr. Ferrell 
explained. The fact that this is being 
most openly done in States far removed 
from New England is no reason for people 
of this region to feel secure in their 
liberties. This is a matter involving the 
freedom of all Americans; no American 
dare to be indifferent. The people must 
stand together and stop at no sacrifice 
to preserve their rights, for freedom will 
not protect itself. 
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Religion Around the World 


Will Academic World Boycott 
University of Tennessee P 


Intelligent and ambitious students at 
the University of Tennessee who desire 
later to pursue professional courses in the 
larger Eastern and Northern universities 
are becoming apprehensive that their 
credits in science will not be accepted by 
these institutions. So states John R. 
Neal, senior counsel in the defense of 
John TT. Scopes, writing for Science 
Service with respect to the effect of that 
State’s anti-evolution law. Mr. Neal has 
been informed by uumerous_ science 
teachers that recitations in public-school 
science courses are becoming trying ordeals 
on account of the necessity of avoiding 
the question of evolution on pain of 
criminal charges. And, so rigorous is the 
ban placed by school boards and super- 
intendents, that “many timid teachers are 
becoming fearful of discussing scientific 
subjects even in private conversations.” 

There broods an ominous silence at the 
University of Tennessee, writes Mr. Neal. 
The authorities are not answering the 
question whether text-books and methods 
of instruction have been altered. If they 
say yes, they will bring on the “ridicule 
of the scientific world”; if they say no, 
“they subject themselves to criminal 
prosecution.” The dissatisfaction among 
the student body becomes more apparent 
-every day, largely owing to the fear of 
having their scientific credits refused 
when they come to their professional 
courses. 

At least one proposal has actually been 
made to reject credentials from Tennessee 
schools. Dean H. H. Rusby of Columbia 
University so recommended last summer 
in his report to the president of that Uni- 
versity. He pointed out particular reasons 
why such a course should be taken against 
persons who would be pharmacists. His 
recommendation read as follows: 

“Tennessee’s slavery of intellect is a 
gross offense against civilization, and it 
is supported by similar tendencies in a 
number of other States, which appear 
decidedly threatening. Believing that, on 
general grounds, this assault of ignorance, 
stupidity, and tyranny against intellectual 
industry and sincerity should be met by 
aggressive, as well as defensive action, 
we find special reasons why pharmacy 
schools should take steps for protection 
against physical dangers that would tend 
to resuit from the general extension of 
so pernicious an influence. 

“We feel disposed to refuse recognition 
of any educational credentials issued by 
such States, or by any official person or 
body acting under their jurisdiction. We 
believe that this course should be taken 
by all American universities that are free 
to do so. In a school such as ours, en- 
gaged in preparing men for professional 
work in which the slightest deviation from 
scientific accuracy may result fatally, it 
would certainly be an evil policy to 
recognize as valid a preparatory training 
of which the fundamental principle is 
that recognition of facts is nonessential; 
that truth may be set ruthlessly aside to 
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secure a reward offered for such treachery, 
or to escape a penalty inflicted for refusal 
to engage in it.” 

Answering a criticism, Dean Rusby, in 
the New York Times, told of one earlier 
piece of law-making by the ‘Tennessee 
Legislature : 

“T think it is not generally known that 
both houses of the Tennessee Legislature 
recently passed a statute providing that 
any one who had been graduated from 
high school should be licensed to practice 
medicine, even though he might not know 
the difference between a man's kidney and 
his spleen. It is said that had the Goy- 
ernor vetoed that measure it would have 
been passed over his head, and that it 
was only the tactfulness of the president 
of the University of Tennessee that in- 
duced the Legislature to adopt a _ sub- 
stitute. Such a legislature as this is not 
qualified to determine the proper educa- 
tional qualifications for institutions of 
learning located outside its jurisdiction. 
We have every right, both legal and moral, 
to protect ourselves against its provincial- 
isms, and we have the right to decide on 
moral as well as on physical grounds.” 

In a letter to THe Register, Dean 
Rusby stated that one important purpose 
of his recommendation was to warn other 
States contemplating anti-science legisla- 
tion of what their course might mean if 
such restriction becasse more common. 
So obvious to the working scientist is the 
principle of evolution that Dean Rusby, 
who is,’ by the way, a Presbyterian, is 
moved to conclude that “a failure to know 
evolution is a failure in knowledge and 
not in the nature of a difference of 
opinion.” He continues: “The Tennessee 
Legislature displays no lack of intelligence 
in its absence of knowledge of evolution. 
It does show a want of intelligence when 
it acts on the basis of a knowledge that it 
does not possess. It is quite proper and 
necessary that every man should be 
grossly ignorant of many things. He errs 
only when he fails in that part of Christ’s 
injunction that says ‘Render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s.’” 


Continent Ceases Publication 


The Continent, Presbyterian weekly of 
liberal tendencies, will cease publication 
April 30, after its fifty-six years, and its 
unexpired subscriptions will be turned 
over to the Presbyterian Advance, pub- 
lished at Nashville, Tenn. It is reported 
that this journal was forced out because 
the McCormick interests discontinued 
their financial contributions that met many 
yearly deficits. This follows closely on 
the merger of Christian Work with the 
Christian Century, and is the second recent 
change in the family of Presbyterian 
periodicals, the first being the combination 
of the Herald and Presbyter with the 
Presbyterian. In that denomination’s 
doctrinal controversies, the Continent 
stood definitely against the militant 
fundamentalists’ attempt to force their 
interpretations on the whole church. It 
has had several famous and able 
editors. 
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Julian Huxley Says Dogma 
Is Necessary to Religion 


Julian Huxley, distinguished zodlogist 
of Oxford University and grandson of 
Thomas Huxley, believes that theology is 
necessary to a developed religion, because 
the value of religious acts is determined 
by the rightness of the ideas that prompt 
them. In the April Harper’s Magazine, 
he answers the question “Will Science 
Destroy Religion?’ He maintains that 
“if future civilization is to reach a fruit- 
ful maturity it must have some religion,” 
and that the task of science is not to 
create a new religion but to “construct a 
new framework for the flesh of the reli- 
gious spirit to clothe, a new mechanism 
for the power of the religious emotion to 
operate.” 

He reviews the progress and present 
status of the sciences, including those 
still in their infancy—psychology and 
human biology—and concludes that the 
“scientific revolution” is leading the 
world, in spite of obstructionists, to a 
constructive “scientific humanism,” that 
will conserve the life-giving spiritual 
realities of the past on a _ naturalistic 
basis. The old authoritarianism of re- 
velation, “the complacent assumptions of 
a simple personal theism,” and the scheme 
built on these are gone, but the realities 
that gave life to that theology persist. 
When the spiritual and mental homeless- 
ness of the revolution stage has passed, 
higher and saner spiritual aspirations will 
govern human conduct. Science will 
provide the intellectual framework, the 
dogmatic basis for the new religion. 

“Many people appear to regard dogma 
as unnecessary and even undesirable,” 
Mr. Huxley observes. “But dogma in 
some form, theology in some form, is a 
necessary part of any developed religion.” 
He says that in the articles on “My Reli- 
gion,” contributed to a daily paper by 
leading authors, the effect was often 
nebulous; because, in most cases, the 
writers, in their reaction against false 
dogmas, had no dogma at all. Mr. Huxley 
continues: “A modern society with such 
absence of beliefs would be like an organ- 
ism essaying motion on land without a 
skeleton—it would collapse gelatinously. 
A religion needs a definite intellectnal 
framework for two reasons: in the first 
place, to guard it against doing the wrong 
things; and in the second, to help it to 
do the right things... . 

“An intellectual basis is needed for reli- 
gion, because religion must overflow into 
action, and because in the long run the 
qualities and values of actions are always 
determined by the correctness of the in- 
tellectual premises on which they are 
based.” Mr. Huxley adds that both 
science and religion have dogmas and that 
one should be as ready as the other to 
change doctrines as occasion demands. 


The Presbytery of Newark, N.J., is to 
reconsider its action in admitting Rey. 
Lester H. Clee, a Baptist minister who 
failed to affirm his belief in the Virgin 
Birth. ee eels 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., 
Advcminettive Vice-President. 
Parker E. Maren, Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Manly B. Townsend, minister emer- 
itus of Medfield, Mass., died March 1 
after a long illness. He was fifty-eight 
years of age. He had held pastorates at 
Randolph and Eastondale, Mass., Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Nashua, N.H. 

Rey. Philip 8. Thacher died March 23, 
seventy-four years of age. He had held 
pastorates at Augusta, Me., Winthrop, 
Mass., Santa Barbara, Calif., Needham, 
Mass., Dover, Mass., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Hyde Park, Mass. 

- Rey. Pitt Dillingham died April 2, aged 
seventy-five years. He had held pastor- 


ates at Charlestown, Mass., Buffalo, N-Y., 


Uxbridge and Brockton, Mass., and was 
for fourteen years principal of the Cal- 
houn Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Rey. Frank L. Phalen died April 5, 
aged sixty-seven years. He had held 
pastorates at Wilton, N.H., Brattleboro, 
Vt., Concord, N.H., Worcester and Fair- 
haven, Mass., and Waterville, Me, and 
was for some years chaplain of the 
National Soldiers Home at Togus, Me. 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow has resigned at 
Montreal, Can. 


Rey. Arthur C. McGittert, Jr., has re- 
signed at Lowell, Mass. 

Rey. Walter C. Pierce has resigned at 
Waverley, Mass., and will retire to his 


country place at Norwood, Mass., from 


which he will conduct the work at Sharon. 

Rey. Franklin Zeiger of Passaic, N.J., 
has accepted a call to Exeter, N.H. 

Rey. Richard W. Boynton, D.D., has 
resigned at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rey. Hubert A. Wright has accepted a 
eall to Ridgewood, N.J. 

Rey. Frederick L. Weis is supplying the 
pulpit at Berkeley, Calif., for the month 
of April. 

Rey. H. G. Ives will be the envoy of the 
Association this summer to Transylvania. 


In the Field 


The Sunday appointments of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, president of the Association, during 
April have been: April 4, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; April 11, Washington, D.C. (twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Pierce’s installa- 
tion) ; April 18, Philadelphia (supplying 
for Dr. Griffin, who had gone to be the 
‘Association’s representative at the South- 
ern Conference at Orlando, Fla.) ; April 
25, Providence, R.I. (Channing Confer- 
ence). 

During the month he has attended 


_ meetings of the Cambridge and the Bos- 


.-— 


Kei . 


Poon 


ton Associations of Ministers, the Board 


of Directors of the Association, the Massa- 


chusetts Federation of Churches, the Min- 
isterial Union, the Unitarian Club, and, 
in New York, meetings of the Board of 
Trustees of the Hackley School and of 
the Executive Committee of the Society 
for Penal information. He was able to 
go to a number of the meetings of Visi- 
tation Week at Harvard Divinity School 
and to spend two days at Hampton In- 
stitute, Va. 


The recent speaking appointments of 
Walter R. Hunt, D.D., have been at Pas- 
saic, N.J.; Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; West Side 
Church, New York City; Plainfield, N.J.; 
Metropolitan Conference, Hollis, N.Y.; 
Utica, N.Y.; Boston—Foundation and Con- 
ference; Attleboro, Mass. ; Scituate, Mass. ; 
and Joseph Priestley Conference, Vine- 
land, N.J. 


Rey. George F. Patterson’s speaking ap- 
pointments have been at Bangor, Me., on 
the occasion of the installation of Rey. 
Ralph F. Blanning; at Houlton, Me., for 
the installation of Rev. William A. At- 
kinson; at Fitchburg; Leicester; the Bel- 
mont Branch Alliance, Providence, R.I.; 
Chicopee—for the ordination and instal- 
lation of Rev. James B. Ford; and at 
Salem, Mass., Second Parish. 


The appointments of Carl B. Wetherell, 
field secretary for the Association, have 
been as follows: The Men’s Club, San 
Francisco; Santa Barbara Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League; the Conference at 
Berkeley ; Sacramento, San Jose, Fresno. 
Stockton, Palo Alto; San Jose Alliance; 
Southern California Federation of 
Y. P. R. U. at Redlands; Pomona; Santa 
Ana; Southern California Conference at 
Hollywood, Pasadena, and Salt Lake City. 


New Men in the Fellowship 


During the fiscal year the following 
have been granted fellowship: Rev. Arvi 
Perala, New York; Rev. H. R. Lewis, 
Lexington, Mass.; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Rev. James fF. 
Loughran, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Henry F. 
Waring, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. Leonard L. 
Leh, Humboldt, Iowa; Rev. Clifford New- 
ton, Warwick, Mass.; Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. W. Harris 


Skeeles, San Bernardino, Calif.; Rey. 
Ralph Howard Baldwin, Framingham, 
Mass.; Rev. Claude BH. Sayre, D.D., 


Wichita, Kan.; Rev. Harvey Loy, Windsor, 
Vt.; Rev. George R. Gebauer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, IIl.: 
Rey. J. Theo. Johnson, Littleton, N.H.; 
Rev. Hubert T. Law, Charlestown, N.H.; 
Rev. James W. MacDonald, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Prof. Arnold L. Holland, Toledo, Ohio; 
Rev. Mrs. Leila L. Thompson, Oakland, 
Calif.; Rev. Franklin Zeiger, Passaic, N.J.; 
Rey. Charles De Vries, Barre, Mass.; 
Rey. Ragnar HB. Kvaran, Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Rey. Charles G. Girelius, Ellsworth, Me.; 
and Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, 
Mass. Of the twenty-one who have re- 
ceived probationary certificates, nine have 


‘already been settled. 


Work on New A. U. A. Building 
Resumed; State Not to Buy Lot 


Work on the construction of the new 
American Unitarian Association building 
at 32 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., has 
been resumed following the action of the 
House of Representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in refusing to au- 
thorize the purchase of this lot by the 
Commonwealth. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the Legislature reported unfavorably on 
the proposed purchase, and the House 
on April 12 sustained the report by a 
four to one vote—twenty-one represen- 
tatives favoring the purchase and eighty- 
one opposing it. Soon thereafter, the 
Association authorized the contractors to 
proceed with construction. The acquisi- 
tion of this lot which adjoins the 
State House, had been recommended by 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller in his message 
to the Legislature. For the past several 
weeks preceding the settlement of this 
matter, work on the new building had 
been suspended. 


Dedication at Lynchburg, Va. 


The beautiful new church at Lynchburg, 
Va., was dedicated on March 28 by the 
beloved minister, Rev. George Kent, as- 
sisted by Rev. Frank W. Pratt of Rich- 
mond, Rey. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, 
and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, vice-president 
of the Association. The service began by 
the*use of the old English custom. The 
minister came to the tower door, and after 
having knocked thereon, was admitted. 
Mr. Kent used the solemn phrase: “We 
enter and take possession in the name of 
God, and dedicate this house to his wor- 
ship and to the service of man.” The 
dedication was divided into two meetings. 
In the morning, besides the devotional 
service, there was the presentation of the 
keys, addresses by Mr. Crandall and Mr. 
Pratt, and the formal service of dedication 
conducted by Mr. Kent, concluding with 
greetings from the churches by Dr. 
Cornish. In the evening, Mr. Crandall, 
Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Kent conducted the 
service, and Dr. Cornish preached. 

The furnishings of the church deserve 
a word of notice. The organ is the gift of 
The Alliance; the large pulpit Bible, of 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield of Middleboro, 
Mass.; the chancel hanging, of Mrs. 
Radeke of Providence; the chancel table, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Murray; and the 
communion service, of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The chimes, soon to 
be installed in the tower, are the gift 
of All Souls Unitarian Church of Rox- 
bury. 

When the Neponset church was founded 
in 1859, the First Church in Dorchester 
presented a substantial and dignified set 
of communion plate, consisting of two 
flagons, four cups, two plates, and a bap- 
tismal basin. These were all used in the 
Neponset church for fifty years. Then, 
as the neighborhood had entirely changed 
its character and the congregation had 
dwindled, the property was given to the 
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American Unitarian Association for the 
benefit of other organizations; and among 
the gifts was this communion service, now 
given to the Lynchburg church. 

The beautiful new church was well 
filled both morning and evening, and the 
beginnings of the church life in the new 
edifice were happily sturted. 


A Great Preaching Station 


A visitor to All Souls Church in Wash- 
ington writes with enthusiasm about the 
life and work of the vigorous and prophetic 
ehurch at the National Capital. Each 
Sunday sees a thronging congregation 
and the facilities of the two ample parish 
houses are constantly in use, both Sundays 
and week days. The motion-picture hour 
in Pierce Hall every Sunday night attracts 
large numbers of people, and the church 
school flourishes. Alliance, League, Junior 
Alliance, Boy Scouts, Glee Club, Lend-a- 
Hand Society, and Young People’s gather- 
ings are well attended and supported. 
The constituency of the church carries its 
great budget with cheerful and generous 
good will. Most of all, the co-operation 
of the churches of the Fellowship in help- 
ing the people of All Souls to build their 
present splendid church in its conspicuous 
location is justified by the fact that no- 
where has the liberal faith so great an 
opportunity for reaching people from all 
parts of the country as in Washington. 
Hyvery Sunday there are hundreds of 
persons in the congregation who come 
from every part of the land. It is for- 
tunate that the Unitarian Church is re- 
presented at the National Capital by so 
noble a building and by so persuasive and 
convincing a minister as Dr. U. S. G. 
Pierce. Dr. Pierce h-s just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his installation 
in All Souls Church. In point of service, 
he is the senior minister of the Protestant 
churches in Washington, and maintains 
- his leadership with unfaltering power. 
The story of the celebration of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary will be published in an 
early issue. 


New England Settlements 


During the present church year, settle- 
ments have been effected at Barre, 


Chicopee, Taunton, Concord, Woburn, 
Medfield, Stow, Marshfield Hills, Green 
Harbor, Kingston, Athol, Greenfield, 


Beverly, North Easton, Hastondale, Dan- 
vers, North Andover, Roslindale, Lincoln, 
and Whitman, all in Massachusetts; 
Manchester, Exeter, and Dublin, in New 
Hampshire; and Calais, Ellsworth, Houl- 
ton, Bangor, and Portland, in Maine. 


A Debate That Helped 


The outstanding achievement in the 
past year in San Jose, was a debate be- 
tween Dr. ©. S. Knight, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, and Rey. Cyril Wyche of 
the Unitarian Church. The debate was 
arranged by the Evening News, and was 
attended each of the three nights by about 
a thousand people, 

The most interesting thing that oc- 
curred was the admission on the third 
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night by Dr. Knight that there are dis- 
crepancies in the Bible. Since the debate 
was over the infallibility of the Bible, it 
was somewhat of a surprise when it was 
admitted that Modernists are right in 
pointing out that the Bible is not ab- 
solutely infallible. As a result of this 
debate, about twenty-five young men and 
women are regularly coming to the Uni- 
tarian Church. : 

The Joseph Priestley Conference was 
held at Vineland, N.J., on April 13. 


The Sustentation Fund 


Among the products of the Campaign 
of 1920 for funds to finance the activities 
of the Unitarian denomination, none has 
proved more beneficial than the Susten- 
tation Fund. It amounts to approximately 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The income only can be used, and it has 
been a blessing to many ministers receiv- 
ing inadequate stipends. Without this 
fund, it is difficult to see how some of 
our churches could maintain themselves 
at their present standard of efficiency. 

While the Committee in charge of the 
Sustentation Fund is happy to grant aid 
to the ministers of worthy churches un- 
able to furnish an adequate salary, it 
desires to avoid any weakening of their 
responsibility to give their ministers satis- 
factory compensation. 

Experience has convinced the Com- 
mittee that before a church should apply 
for aid from the Sustention Fund, a 
a thorough every-member canvass of the 
parish should be made. Only as a last 
resort should a church rely upon aid from 
the Sustentation Fund to carry on its 
activities. 


New Framingham Church 


‘ The first spadeful of sod was turned for 
the new church of the First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass., on Sunday, April 11, 
after the morning service. The worshipers 
proceeded from Village Hall to the site of 
the old church, where the new structure 
is to rise. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, the 
minister, read from the Scriptures the ad- 
monitions of David before the building of 
the sanctuary. Then he offered this 
prayer, written for the occasion by Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen: 

“Almighty God, without whom they 
labor in vain that build the house, we 
turn to Thee for a blessing in this hour 
of preparation and hope. Our soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord. Pour upon us the spirit of 
grace and dedication as we turn the sod, 
about to lay the foundation for another 
temple to thy praise. : 

“Behold, the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee; how much less this house 
which we are to build! Yet have Thou 
respect unto the prayer of Thy servants. 
We seek Thy glory, not our own. Help 
us to lay deep the foundations of a living 
Church in Christian character and in the 
spirit of service. Like the disciples of 
old, may we, too, be lively stones built 
into the spiritual house, that this fane be 
more than material, and that this society 
of Christ be incorporated in the Church 
invisible, glorious, universal. 
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“Establish Thou the work of our hands” 
upon us, and fulfill Thou our unselfish 
desires. Bless this community through 
us as we seek to build upon eternal 
foundations. Bring us all nearer together 
in the spirit of fellowship and consecra- 
tion. So shall we keep loyal faith with 
the past, and give redeemable pledges for 
the future. So shall we be true stewards 
of the religion of Christ. Amen.” 

Edward HE. Clark, chairman of the 
Building Committee, turned the first sod 
for the foundation of the edifice. In the 
enforced absence of Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
the benediction was pronounced by Rey. 
William Allen Knight, minister of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Framingham Center. 


They Say 

The civilization of power aims at the 
exploitation of the world, which is thought 
of as a dead or mechanical thing, existing 
that men may exploit it. That of culture 
aims at the development of man, thought 
of as a citizen of a living universe which 
can be loved, enjoyed, and reverenced.— 
L. P. Jacks. . 


The religion of trust in the universe 
and the religion of human helpfulness 
are not losing their hold upon men. So 
long as men love; so long as they hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; so long 
as they seek justice, they will believe that 
there is a Power that can be directed to 
these ends.—Frank 8. CO. Wicks. 


Believing in God, in human nature, 
in a moral order, in science and our 
highest intuitions, we face the future with 
courage and hope. In this church there 
is no hesitation or reluctance in accepting 
new truth. It is joyously welcomed. Our 
business in life is to grow, to learn, to 
change our minds, to enjoy ever wider 
horizons and more beautiful vistas. The 
Unitarian Church offers you the joy of 
comradeship on the open road to truth and 
God.—George R. Dodson. 


Some say, idly, that religion is losing 
her hold in these strenuous days. But she 
is not. She is simply changing her grip. 
The religion of this century will be more 
practical, more real. It will deal with 
the days of the week as well as with the 
Sabbath. It will be as patent in the marts 
of trade as in the walls of a cathedral, 
for a man’s religion is his working hy- 
pothesis of life—not of life in some future 
world, but of life right here to-day, the 
only day we have in which to build a 
life——David Starr Jordan. 


Two papers come in the mail. One is 
THe CHRISTIAN Reaister, full of the 
optimism of a far-flung idealism, its 
columns an arena of free discussion. The 
other is the Pentacostal Evangel, official 
organ of the Assemblies of God, dourly 
pessimistic of the state of this world and 
solemnly warning of a great ending of 
all things earthly. How great the con- 
trast! It is the contrast of the faith 
which flowers in free minds and that 
which is warped in fear and superstition 
in the minds “cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined.” —Frank Fay Eddy. 
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mppee Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GatuacueEr, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. ATHERTON, Secretary 
Miss Exisapetu B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


estrus Board: April Meeting 


At the monthly meeting of the Executive 
Board held April 9 in the Vestry of Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, New England vice- 
president, was in the chair, in the absence 
of Mrs. Gallagher, who was in Berkeley 
attending the sessions of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California. 

The treasurer reported that Mrs. Charles 
Sprague has been made a life member 
of The Alliance by the branch of Brook- 
line First Parish, and Miss Winifred 
Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill., by a friend. 

The following names have been placed 
im memoriam: Rev. Florence Buck, with 
a gift of thirty dollars from the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston, of which she 
was an active member, in co-operation 
with the branch of Brookline First Parish, 
to which also she belonged, and of friends; 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Parker by the Alliance 
of Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Robert South- 
gate Boyd by that of Portland, Me.; Mrs. 
Henrietta A. Holyoke by that of Marlboro, 
Mass., and Mrs. Robert T. Swan by that 
of Dorchester First Parish. 

The field secretary reported visits to 
the branches of Watertown, Plymouth, 
East Boston, Stoneham, and Medfield, 
Mass; Houlton, Me.; Hamburg, Dunkirk, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., and Wilton, N.H. 
In Houlton, in addition to the Alliance 
meeting, she had the installation prayer 
at the service when Rey. William A. 
Atkinson was installed as minister. She 
told of the missionary activities of The 
Alliance at the sessions of the Worcester 
Conference held in Leominster, Mass., 
where the general subject was Missions, 
each major denominational preston. 
taking part. 

The Post-Office Mission Committee re- 
ported sending copies of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER to places in Tennessee at the 
request of our coworkers there. A meet- 
ing of Post-Office Mission workers was 
recently held in New York City, and the 
monthly meetings of this department in 
Boston are most helpful. 

On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Committee, the following votes 
were passed: That $25 be sent for the 
work of Prof. Karl Beth and his wife in 
Vienna. Professor Beth is the president 
of the International Society for the Study 
of Religious Psychology. It was voted 
that $20 be sent for the Girls’ Home at 
Kolozsvér; this contribution and the pre- 
ceding one are to be taken from the 
Missionary Collection of May, 1925. It 
was voted that Mrs. Claude U. Gilson be 
asked to carry the greetings of The Alli- 
ance to the British League of Unitarian 
Women at their Whitweek meetings, and 
that Prof. Caroline EB. Furness of Vassar 
College be asked to take the greetings of 
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May Meetings 


Wednesday, May 26, 1926, 10 A.M., Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Thirty-sixth annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, revision of the 
by-laws, and transaction of other business. 

Accredited delegates and life members 
must present credentials. Delegates and 
life members unable to be present may 
send before the meeting to The Alliance, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., creden- 
tials and votes on the amendments to the 
by-laws. No vote will be counted unless 
accompanied by the credential duly signed. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates and 
life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of The Alliance. 

Brief addresses will be given by Rev. 
Wilna L. Constable of Warwick, England, 
and Alexander Szent-Ivanyi of Transyl- 
vania. 


Wednesday, May 26, 2.30 P.M. 


Public meeting. The devotional service 
will be conducted by Rey. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Mass. Rey. 
Roger 8S. Forbes of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will give an address on 
“The Approach to Religious Unity.” Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will 
give an address on “The Child and the 
Church.” 


Thursday, May 27, 1926 


11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 

2.30 P.M. Post-Office Mission Conference 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

Friday, May 28, 1926 

‘10 a.m. Conference of Alliance presi- 
dents in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


Alliance Headquarters, Anniversary 


The Alliance to the groups of religious 
liberals she may meet in her trip around 
the world. The wider distribution of the 
International News Sheet, edited by Mrs. 
St. John, indicates a fresh interest in 
this subject. 

The Committee on Young Paani an- 
nounced three new Junior Alliance groups: 
Milford, N.H., the Second Church, Boston, 
and Troy, N.Y. 

The Fellowship Committee reported 750 
Fellowship members in 129 branches. 
The literature is always specially chosen 
with a view to being of real value to 
lives that may be empty, burdened, or 
lonely. 

Mrs. William L. Walsh brought inter- 
esting news of her recent visit to Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado. _A result of her 
visit to Salina is seen in the new branch 
—the Plymouth Daughters of Salina, 
Kan., the women’s society of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church that has 
just come into the Unitarian fellowship. 
The secretary is Mrs. Emma Hagler, 133 
South Oak Dale Avenue. 

Mrs. Atherton told of the meetings in 
the beautiful new church at Youngstown, 
Ohio, of the Meadville District Confer- 


officers and directors and members of 
the central committees may be found 
before and after meetings. Alliance ma- 
terial will be given out from here. 

After the presidents’ conference on Fri- 
day, committee chairmen will remain to 
answer questions and receive suggestions. 

Branches will wish to discuss the amend- 
ments to the by-laws, which will be re- 
ceived with the call of the meeting, in 
order that their delegates may come to 
the annual meeting fully informed. The 
Alliance provides that those who are un- 
able to be present may send their votes 
in writing in order that the decisions may 
be truly representative of the entire mem- 
bership. As a two-thirds vote is required 
to amend the by-laws, in order to insure 
a correct counting none but branch dele- 
gates and life members will have seats 
on the floor of Tremont Temple. Others 
will be cordially welcome to attend the 
meetings, but at the morning session they 
will find place in the galleries. 

With reference to the presidents’ con- 
ference, if a president is unable to attend 
she may appoint a substitute. Although 
this is not Centenary Year, everything 
points to a large attendance and an en- 
thusiastic gathering May 26. Let branches 
contribute toward the expenses of their 
delegates, and try to appoint some who 
have never before been so chosen and 
who will report the meetings with the 
enthusiasm of those who attend for the 
first time. Many branches have the 
custom of calling a meeting in June in 
order to hear the reports of these dele- 
gates before their ardor has cooled. 


Roxpury, Mass.—The young people of 
the First Church held their annual Young 
People’s Service, postponed from Feb- 
ruary, on Sunday, March 14. The sermon 
was given by Miles Hanson, Jr., and the 
entire service was conducted by the young 
people of the Putnam Guild. 


Week, will be at Hotel Bellevue, where i 


ence and Associate Alliance. There were 
reports showing promising growth in 
church, Alliance, and Young People’s 
Religious Union; there were inspiring and 
challenging addresses; and there was 
(what this Conference will not have 
again) the attendance of professors and 
students from the Meadville Theological 
School who made a valued contribution 
to the success of the meetings. 

The resignation of Mrs. Emile Glogau 
of New York, as Middle States vice-pres- 
ident, was accepted with sincere appre- 
ciation of her efficient service. 

The resignation of Mrs. D. B. Hayward, 
of Ridgewood, N.J., was accepted with 
gratitude for her service, and Mrs. Oscar 
B. Hawes of Summit was elected her 
successor. 

Reports were received from our ten 
Western States, and New England re- 
ports were concluded. Hach month brings 
the names of additional branches that 
have given up local membership in anti- 
cipation of the amendment which is to 
be brought before the annual meeting 
May 26. 

A letter of deepest appreciation was 
read from Mrs. J. H. Lewis of Lynchburg, 
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Va. The money received through the 
Alliance appeal for furnishings for the 
Lynchburg church goes toward the organ, 
which is to be known as a “Mark and 
Memorial of Honor to Elizabeth Lang- 
horne Lewis.” Mrs. Lewis, former vice- 
president of The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, organist of the church, writes: 
“Our beloved church was dedicated last 
Sunday. It was a beautiful day, a beau- 
tiful temple that was dedicated to God 
and our beloved free faith; and I wish 
the brave words that were spoken then 
and there could have been broadcast over 
a listening earth. I shall never touch 
those organ keys without thinking of you 
all and of your gracious love.” Hach 
branch that contributes to this appcal 
will accept its share of the gratitude so 
expressed. 


Membership Dues 
and Manual Blanks 


There are still ten days before the 
books of The Alliance close. Will branch 
treasurers note that, in order to credit 
their branches for the year 1926, checks 
to cover one-third of their branch dues 
must be in the hands of the Alliance 
treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, within 
those few days? No checks received after 
April 30 can be credited on this year’s 
receipts and therefore published as a 
eredit to a branch in the financial tables 
printed in the Manual. There are many 
branches who have not attended to this 
important matter; and, both for the con- 
venience of the general treasurer and the 
eredit of the branch, it is essential that 
attention be given the matter at once. 

Manual blanks are not mailed to the 
branches until May 1. This is arranged 
in order that there need be no confusion 
between the payment of annual dues and 
the rendering of the annual account. 
Dues are to be paid before April 30; 
Manual blanks are to be returned before 
May 15. The blanks are mailed in each 
case to the recording secretary, who is 
asked to enter information at her com- 
mand promptly and then pass it on to 
the treasurer for the entering of the 
financial report. Publications in the 
Manual are based upon facts and figures 
given on these sheets. Will secretaries 
and treasurers give their earnest attention 
to both promptness and accuracy? The 
Manual Committee will do its utmost to 
issue a perfect book, but it is entirely 
dependent upon information received 
from the branches. 


Isles of Shoals, July 31—-August 7 


The above dates state the days reserved 
for Alliance Conference at the Isles of 
Shoals. The program promises to be one 
of interest and-inspiration to those who 
can arrange to attend. 

The morning meetings, to be devoted to 
real conferences upon Alliance work and 
opportunities, will be introduced by a 
speaker who will lead a discussion period. 
Five evening meetings are to be devoted 
to Bible study under the leadership of 
some competent person who will give a 
most inspiring message in such a manner 
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that one should consider it a rare privilege 
to hear these talks upon the men and 
books of the New Testament. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, has been secured as 
chaplain for the week. Those who shared 
the experience of the communion service 
conducted by him last year at the Isles of 
Shoals will welcome the opportunity of 
hearing him each morning in the chapel, 
at a Sunday morning service, at the sunset 
services, and, it is hoped, for another com- 
munion service. 

Please note that no definite program is 
arranged for the afternoon hours. These 
are to be left to be enjoyed on the rocks, 
on the sea, on the piazza, or in further 
conferences, as seems advisable. 

Saturday evening there will be a “Pres- 
entation Meeting,” and Thursday evening 
a banquet. The aim of the Committee is to 
combine study, inspiration, and recreation, 
so that the Alliance Week at the Isles of 
Shoals shall be of pleasure and profit to 
all who attend. 

Reservations are being made by the 
Alliance treasurer, at 16 Beacon Street, 
who urges the prompt transmission of a $2 
registration fee from any desiring to at- 
tend. Room reservations can be made 
only after the receipt of the registration 
fee. Board and room for the week, $22 
to $26. 


Boston Meetings in May 


May 3, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square. Presiding 
officer, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. Subject, 
“Conference on Alliance Methods and 
Problems.” Questions should be mailed 


before the meeting to Mrs. Thomas G.. 


Rees, 51 Orchard Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Annual reports of Secretary- 
Treasurer. : . 

May 7, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

May 12, 11 a.m., Social Service Com- 
mittee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place, 


Appeals 


Month by month the number of appeals 
listed decreases, but the few left show 
quite a serious deficit. It should be thor- 
oughly understood by the branches that 
there has been a definite pledge given in 
the case of those appeals where a definite 
sumis mentioned. That means a financial 
obligation resting upon the branches. Let it 
be noted that the total of these additional 
sums means quite a total to be received 
and takes no note of the three appeals 
carried as “unlimited.” Many branches 
send in to the treasury a sum to be divided 
at the discretion of the committee. 

The appeals stand as follows: 


Lyrichbhurg wis. .. «6 item a deste see P2290 
Amherst ......ccecsceecvcveecscosens - 106 
Channing House Student ..............- 142 
PICt shel | isk o:0'> - +, ghee «sachs en oe 
STOLE Sita 90:3 age he ik a a sceprioemane. 20% 
Le he ae | aie As tah eee Scales: DEOO 
Reerditing the Minigtry |, .., »sis-4.0 «aa tai 500 


Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work (unlimited) 
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News from Roumania 
(Transylvania) 


It is encouraging to learn that the be- 
loved Bishop Ferencz of the Unitarian 
Churches, after three weeks in a hospital, 
was taken to his home to convalesce from 
his fall and accident which occurred just 
before Christmas. Bishop Ferencz longs 
to be doing active service for the churches 
which he has served for seventy years. 

The Alliance at Cluj (Kolozsvér) has 
a committee of about forty of its mem- 
bers who meet the needs of the less for- 
tunate. At Christmas they gave a party 
for the numerous poor children of the 
church. Each one received food, silver, 
and warm clothing from the Christmas 
tree. There was also a celebration for 
the students of the college, and one for 
the girls in the Girls’ Home. At each 
celebration Bishop Ferencz offered a beau- 
tiful prayer of thanksgiving. 

The Girls’ Home is for girls coming 
from the country to the city to study. 
Many of them are daughters of ministers 
or professors. 

The Cluj (Kolozsvér) Alliance has done 
everything possible to add the touch of 
home to the rooms. The girls sang 
Christmas songs, chiefly the favorite ones 
of the Bishop, and they had tea and 
supper. The active members of the Alli- 
ance and some of the college professors 
came and joined the group. 

Among the girls is one from Bulgaria, 
who is studying medicine at the Uni- 
versity. There are a few Catholic and 
Calvinist girls also. Some Unitarian girls 
attend a fine Catholic school, where reli- 
gious preferences are respected. All the 
different denominations in Hungary work 
together in a very inspiring way. 

Each month the Alliance arranges a tea 
for the Home. In January Dr. Ferencz, 
son of the Bishop, spoke. A tribute was 


read by the secretary to Mrs. Perczel, - 


the president of the Francis David Asso- 
ciation of Hungary. She was a great 
student of. Channing. Letters from 
America were read telling of the General 
Conference and Alliance work. At the 
next tea the girls gave a little play, “The 
Five O’Clock of Apollo.” There are about 
fifty girls in the Home this year. 

The Alliance at the March meeting 
heard the work of the American Alliance 
as described by “the splendid article of 
Edward H. Cotton,” and in the Manual. 
Every Tuesday afternoon there are lec- 
tures about the Bible given by the Pro- 
fessors of the Theological School. Mrs. 
Boros is president of the Alliance. 

Many of the towns in the vicinity of 
Kolozsvaér were under water the first of 
the year, and bridges were carried away. 
Heavy snows were followed by unusually 
warm weather, so that the snow in the 
mountains melted suddenly and inundated 
large sections of the country. Many Uni- 
tarians suffered heavy losses. Professor 
Kiss, of the Theological School, crossed a 
wrecked bridge, at great risk to his life, 
to hold the Christmas service at a village 
where there was no minister, and where 


he had promised to preach. In recogni- © 


tion of his heroie act, the church people 
collected a sum of money to help the poor 
theological students. 
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New Federations 


For several months there have been 
rumors that new federations would be 
organized in various sections of the 
country. ‘Throughout the winter, the 
secretaries and directors of the central 
organization of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union have been diligently employed 
in reawakening interest in young people’s 
work, and the efforts, apparently, are 
being happily rewarded. One new federa- 


tion has been definitely organized, a 


second is ready to organize, and there is 
possibility of a third. 

A report from the Mid-western Sec- 
retary, Newton HB. Lincoln, states that the 
young people of the Chicago churches met 
during March ostensibly for the purpose 
of forming the Chicago Federation of the 
Y.P.R.U. One year ago, it was remotely 
anticipated that such might be the out- 
come of the Clear Lake Young People’s 
Conference of 1925. After listening to an 
inspiring address by Dr. Preston Bradley, 
pastor of the People’s Church, the details 
of organization were discussed and com- 
pleted; and the officers elected for the 
first year. The first president will be 
Newman Dumont of the Temple Club, 
while Katharine Brammer of the Evanston 
Unit will be the secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Dumont has also been nominated as the 
Federation’s representative on the Board 
of Directors of the central organization. 
The first activity will be a dance at the 
Sherman Hotel as the closing event of the 
Western Unitarian Conference on Tuesday 
evening, May 18. The societies holding 
charter memberships are the Young 
People’s Club of All Souls Church, the 
Temple Club of the People’s Church, the 
Y.P.R.U. of the Third Church, the Unit 
of Evanston, and the Young People’s 
Group of the First Church. 

From the Middle-Atlantic Secretary, 
Nancy B. Harsh, comes the advice that 
May 8 has been definitely assigned as 
the date for organizing the Joseph 
Priestley Federation to be composed of 
the Y.P.R.U. groups in the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and in Washington, D.C. The 
meeting will be held with the William L. 
Sullivan Guild of Wilmington, Del. At 


the evening session, in charge of the Jared. 


Sparks Guild of Baltimore, Md., Dr. 


- Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., 


will present an address, “Joseph Priestley, 
Pioneer, Leader, and Martyr.” An enter- 
tainment will be provided by L’Allegro 
Club of Washington, D.C., and the day’s 
sessions will be concluded with a candle- 
light service led by the Lancaster, Pa., 
Y.P.R.U. society. The publicity is in 
the hands of the Y.P.R.U. of Trenton, 
N.J. General supervision of the meeting 
has been given to Marion Betts of the 


. Word and Work Department 


Thirtieth Anniversary Celebration 


ye Unitarian Anniversary Week of 

1926 will mark the completion of thirty 
years of successful endeavor of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Organized in 
1896, it has consistently persevered and 
expanded in its work of interesting and 
encouraging young people in the liberal 
religious movement. In celebration of the 
occasion, a series of special observances 
have been arranged with the Anniversary 
Week Committee for the interest and 
pleasure of both present and former mem- 
bers in the organization and their friends. 

On Sunday evening, May 23, from five 
to seven o’clock, a reception will be held 
at the First Church in Boston under the 
auspices of the Y.P.R.U. and the Uni- 
tarian Hospitality Committee. The pro- 
gram will be in commemoration of the 
work and service of the Unitarian young 
people in their thirty years of organized 
effort. 

The Annual Young People’s Vesper 
Service will be held in the First Church, 
Boston, Wednesday afternoon, May 26, at 
five o’clock. Helen:Fordham Webster of 
Lexington, Mass., will deliver the address, 
and Abbot Peterson, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass., will assist in the service. The 
musi¢e will be by the choir of the church. 

The thirtieth annual meeting and 
Banquet of the Y. P. R. U. will be held at 
the First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., on Friday afternoon and evening, 
May 28. The program will be as follows: 


4.30-5.30 Reception. 
5.30-7.30 Banquet. Toastmaster, Arthur 


W. Olsen of West Somerville, Mass. 
Speakers: Rev. Thomas Van Ness, first 
president of the Y. P. R. U.; Hon. San- 
ford Bates, Prison Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, former president of the 
The award of the cups 
to the Winning societies in the Efi- 
ciency Contest will be made by Wayne 
H. Latham, chairman of the Contest 
Committee. 
7.30-9.30 Annual business meeting, pre- 
ceded by a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. J. Harry Hooper of Florence, 


Mass. 
9.30-11.30 Dancing. 


Admission to the banquet and dancing 
will be by ticket only, which my be pro- 
cured through the local society from the 
Y. P. R. U. office, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. No applications will be favored 
after May 18. 

The annual picnic of the Boston and 
South Middlesex Federations of the 
Y. P.R. U., Saturday May 29, will conclude 
the activities of the week. The afternoon 
will be devoted to out-of-door sports for 
young men and women alike. Following 
supper under the trees, the prizes will be 
awarded for the athletic tournaments. 
The remainder of the evening will be de- 
voted to dancing. The place of the Picnic 
has not yet been agreed upon, but each 
society will be notified, in due season, of 
the site selected for the event. 

Philip de C. Hardy of Newton, Mass., 
is the chairman: of the Y.P.R.U. Anni- 
versary Week Committee of 1926. 


Wilmington church, assisted by her fellow 
members of the Sullivan Guild. 

The young people of the Mohawk Valley 
Conference of Unitarian Churches will 
share in the program of the regular ses- 
sions to be held at Barneveld, N.Y., dur- 
ing June. An endeavor will be made to 
have as large and representative a gather- 
ing of young people as possible, and it is 
hoped that the formation of a Y.P.R. U. 
federation in the district may be feasible. 


Y. P. R. U. and the Parish’ Assistant 


Of what fundamental significance is the 


work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union? How much does it actually ac- 
complish in its contacts with young people 
at the summer conferences? Four stu- 
dents at the Tuckerman School, Boston, 
Mass., all active members of Unitarian 
young people’s groups, have ventured to 
suggest that the Y. P. R. U. spirit has 
become the all-pervading factor in their 
lives. It is most gratifying to observe 
the influence of the Y. P. R. U. in the 
decision of these young ladies to assume 
careers as parish assistants, as set forth 
in the following communications: 

“Have you ever felt you wanted to do 
something and could not quite make up 
your mind what you could do? 

“Since my first visit to Star Island in 
1921, I seemed attracted there each sum- 
mer. I have made some delightful friend- 
ships, and happy are the memories of 
the Y. P. R. U. weeks. I enjoyed many 
fine lectures and met some of our splendid 
ministers and their wives; became a 
director on the Y. P. R. U. Board, and, 


later, a vice-president; taught a class in 
our Sunday-school in the Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Church; helped with our 
Y. P. R. U.,—and yet that did not seem 
to be the solution to my problem. 

“Last Summer, I realized what the 
matter was—I was not adequately pre- 
pared to do any definite thing. Con- 
sequently, I decided to resign my office 
position and take a two-year course at 
the Tuckerman School of Religious Edu- 
cation to become a parish assistant or a 
teacher in religious education. I am 
more than happy in my choice. 


HELEN J. DESTEMPS.” 


“The Tuckerman School offers the op- 
portunity for training to anyone inter- 
ested in religious education. The work 
fits her to teach young people the highest 
and deepest things in life—religion and 
morality, which mold character. 

“The higher criticism method of Bible 
study presents the Bible in a new light. 
The study of church history reveals the 
development of religious thought and the 
reason for many of the symbols and cus- 
toms still recognized to-day. For those 
who display dramatic ability, there is a 
course in pageantry which includes much 
of laboratory work as well as theory. 
Philosophy, psychology, and pedagog 
develop the reasoning power, and one may 
thus more readily understand the actions - 
and appreciate the attitudes of her pupils, 
largely to their advantage. Art, music, 
and poetry are’ studied with the emphasis 
on the religious values of the subjects. 
In fact, all the subjects are presented 
from a liberal religious standpoint, such 
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as is not the case in most of the other 
colleges. 

“T count it a very happy experience to 
have been at Star Island last summer. 
It was during the Y. P. R. U. week that 
I heard of and became greatly interested 
in the work of the Tuckerman School. 
The yalue one receives here certainly 
seems worth the two years of concen- 
tration and study. It offers a great op- 
portunity for service in the cause of 


liberal religion. ELEANOR SMITH.” 


“What has Star Island meant to me? 
In 1923, the Townsend Club of James- 
town, N.Y., sent me as a delegate to Star 
Island for the young people’s conference, 
where I was deeply inspired by the whole- 
some enthusiasm of the young people 
present, by the interesting lecturers, and 
by the natural beauty of the environment. 
Ever since my first visit to ‘Star,’ I had 
been wondering what I could do to fit 
myself for church work, and especially 
for service in the young people’s group. 
At the 1925 conference, I met a rep- 
resentative from the Tuckerman School. 
From my conversation with her, I learned 
of the opportunities which the School 
afforded young women to train for the 
work of religious education. At the end 
of the conference, I had fully decided to 
take up this work. 

“Tuckerman School presents a very 
complete two years’ course which pre- 
pares one for the work of parish assistant 
or director of religious education. It offers 
splendid opportunities for developing the 
highest ideals and for enriching the 3pir- 
itual life. 

“I feel that with my experience here 
at Tuckerman, I shall be better able to 
fulfill the Y. P. R. U. motto, ‘Truth, Wor- 


s ’ 
ship, and Service! GRETA SUNDHOLM.” 


“Tt was through the influence of Star 
Island, plus the experience of preaching 
the young people’s sermon one year, plus 
two years’ experience in a local church in 
a Young People’s Religious Union and 
the church school, that helped me decide 
that professional church work was the 
work I wanted to do. I stress the Star 
Island experience especially. It is a won- 
derful opportunity to meet splendid 
people, and is in itself a source of great 
inspiration of a positive character. Not 
just the process of becoming emotionally 
stirred up over great things, but a process 
of a constructive nature which seeks to 
bring results. 

“Two years ago, therefore, I entered 
the Tuckerman School, and it would take 
much more than one short paragraph to 
sum up what those two years have meant 
to me. In brief, it has been a period of 
steadily broadening outlook on matters 
of religion; a period of study,—one in 
which through contact with great per- 
sonalities, both in the flesh and through 
reading, there has been constant inspi- 
ration. The school of smaller enroll- 
ment offers great opportunity for the 
making of close friendships among the 
students, and especially vreat advant- 
ages of close contact with members of 
the faculty, from whose practical exper- 
ience one gains quite as much as through 
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the study of theories. It has meant spe- 
cialization in a fascinating field of work, 
a field which is growing—that of religious 
education and parish work. One thing 
I would emphasize very definitely. It 
does not mean work in which the leaders 
are sanctimoniously ‘religious’ people— 
which requires sacrifice of a perfectly 
normal way of living. ‘There must be 
consecration, of course; but joyous, intel- 
ligent, enthusiastic consecration to a job 
you are convinced is well worth while, 
and in a field in which some of our 
greatest Unitarian leaders have done 
their life’s work. The ‘job’ for which 
the Tuckerman School prepares one re- 
quires ‘the spirit of youth in the life of 
the church’ and a personal consciousness 
of the finest meanings of “Truth, Worship, 
and Service When you are choosing 
your ‘life work,’ let Star Island be one of 
guideposts and indicators. Whether it he 
for the Unitarian ministry or in the field 
of the parish assistant and educational 
work, you may be assured that it will 
be the ‘real’ type of service. 
FRANCES. W. Woop.” 


Shoals Reunion in Brooklyn 


One hundred enthusiastic young people 
attended the Y.P.R.U. Shoals Reunion 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on Saturday, April 10. To enter 
the undercroft of the chureh for the 
dinner, one had to pass down a gang- 
plank and then be greeted by numerous 
signs indicating to the initiated the well- 
known landmarks of Star Island. 

H. Weston Howe, president of the 
Metropolitan (New York) Federation, 
gave a few words of welcome and intro- 
duced Hans A. Walleen as toastmaster. 
A special edition of the Sandpiper was 
issued for the occasion. Cheers and songs 
helped to make the evening merry. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop and Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten spoke about the Shoals; and 
Malcolm C. Rees, chairman of the 1926 
Shoals Committee, Sara Comins, executive 
secretary, and President Edward F. 
Furber told briefly of plans for the coming 
Y.P.R.U. conference at Star Island, 


‘June ,26—-July 3 and July 3-10, 1926, and 


of some needs of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. ; 

After the dinner, a Shoals Candlelight 
Service was held in the Chapel, led by 
Doris Wiederer, Rutherford, N.J. 

The remainder of the evening was given 
to dancing with intermissions for stunts— 
one by the combined New Jersey societies, 
one by the Hollis and Flushing, N.Y., 
societies together, and one by the five 
delegates present from Boston and vicinity. 

During the reunion, Dr. Slaten re- 
eruited a group of about twenty-five young 
people who assisted him at 1 a.m. in broad- 
casting a typical Sunday morning service 
of the West Side Church, New York. | 


Meadville Federation 


The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Federation was held at the Meadville 
District Conference at Youngstown, Ohio, 
on March 22, 1926. Reports from the 
societies of the Federation were, in the 
main, very encouraging, and showed that 
the societies were working well. The 
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usual type of meeting described in these 
reports was a Sunday evening gathering 
with a supper and discussion. Twenty- 
nine young people from eight societies 
answered the roll call. As their members 
were attending school, many societies were 
unable to be represented by young people. 

The Federation voted to change the date 
of the annual meeting from the Mead- 
ville Conference in March to the Lake 
Erie Conference in June, in order to 
secure a more representative group. It 
voted, however, to retain a place on the 
program of the Meadville Conference. 
The Federation plans to have’a fall meet- 
ing in another part of the district. The 
presentation of the Fellowship Cup, which 
was to have been made to the society 
completing the most Fellowship contacts 
with other societies in the Federation, 
was postponed until the Lake Erie Con- 
ference, to permit the committee to work 
out a more complete method of deter- 
mining the award. 

Societies at Ann Arbor and Detroit, 
Mich., were invited to affiliate with the 
Federation. A _ representative of the 
society in the Universalist Church at 
Akron, Ohio, was present at the meeting, 
and the group was urged to affiliate. It 
was agreed to send the Federation bulletin, 
Fellowship, to the local Universalist 
churches. 

A rising vote of appreciation marked the 
adoption of a resolution endorsing the 
work of Miss Nancy B. Harsh, recently 
appointed Y.P.R.U. field secretary in 
the Middle-Atlantic district. Miss Harsh 
responded with an address on the work 
and influence of the Y.P.R.U. 


Broadcastings 


Societies are again working for credits 
in the Fellowship Contest. The group at 
Butfalo, N.Y., will be host at a meeting 
of societies from Niagara Falls, N.Y., and 
Toronto, Ont.. There will also be repre- 
sentatives from Dunkirk and Jamestown, 
N.Y., Erie and Meadville, Pa. Detroit 
Arista Club is planning to entertain the 
Polygon Club of Toledo, Ohio. 

The Y.P.R.U. of Saco, Me, has de- 
veloped an active group of young people, 
and has maintained an interesting pro- 
gram throughout the year. The member- 
ship is composed. largely of boys. 

The Edward Everett Hale Guild of 
Houlton, Me., together with the other 
organizations of the church, arranged a 
special meeting with musical program and 
speaking on March 28 in observance of the 
installation of their new minister, Rey. 
William A. Atkinson. 

A meeting of the Y.P.R.U. Board of 
Directors was held at Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 299 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., on Sunday, April 11. Members were 
present from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Massachusetts. 

The Huntington Club of Augusta, Me., 
is a thriving organization composed of 
Unitarian young people and their friends. 
They have maintained interesting discus- 
sions throughout the winter,—one on 
evolution, and one on “My Ideal Boy” and 
“My Ideal Girl.’ To arouse interest in 
the program, anonymous letters on these 
subjects have been submitted after the 
method of the group at the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 20, 1926. ' 


Reading 


Something very significant has happened to man when he realizes that in books the great- 
est souls of the world will come to call on him as though there were no one else on earth whom 
they had to call upon. . . . Some books are our servants. They are mental drudges. They bring 


us information; they tell us news; they keep us up to date; they equip us for our trade. But the great books 
are not our slaves—they are our masters; we sit at their feet to learn. 


catch new visions of life’s significance. 


“Look,” they say; and, looking, we 
“Consider,” they say; and, considering, we are captured by a new 


truth, and our spiritual power is multiplied. A man’s life is made by the hours when great ideas lay hold upon 
him; and, except by way of living persons, there is no channel down which great ideas come oftener into human 


lives than by way of books. 


Shall we Scrap the Church? 


YoutH LooKS AT THH CHURCH. A Report of 
the National Interdenominational Student Con- 
ference, Hvanston, Ill., December 29, 1925-Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. Introduction by Stanley High. 
New York and Chicago: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. ee 


The Abingdon Press is to be commended 
for issuing so soon this reasonably com- 
plete report of the very significant con- 
ference of American students held at 
Hyanston during the last Christmas holi- 
days. Nine hundred students from nearly 
two hundred colleges, representing twenty 
Protestant denominations, were in session 
for four days discussing and evaluating 
the church. The greatest freedom of dis- 
cussion prevailed, and the fact was de- 


monstrated that “it is possible to discuss | 


the church without being narrowly denom- 
inational.” Mr. High says, “The most 
striking conviction that dominated the 
conference was the determination for the 
organic unity of Protestantism. On the 
first day it was emphasized that the 
person and program of Jesus provided 
common ground on which every delegate 
could stand,” and the students assumed 
that they could bring about Christian unity. 
God bless them, we hope they can! The 
conference seemed to care little for 
oratory, and it rebuked any of its ad- 
yisers who spoke down to it. Some of 
the criticisms of the church which were 
yoiced were that it is concerned too much 
with issues of a bygone age, that it neglects 
the questions which are of vital interest 
to youth, that it is dumb before the cry- 
ing injustices of our industrial system, 
that it is blind to the ignominy of the 
race situation, that it spends too much 
money and time on self-preservation and 
not enough on reaching the unchurched, 
that its missionary program is defective 
in that it does not recognize the worth 
of the ethnic religions and is guilty of ap- 
proaching the heathen in a spirit of con- 
descension, and worst of all, that it is not 
outspoken enough in its condemnation of 
war. 

The conference faced criticisms man- 
fully and tried to answer them. It is clear 
that there was no open hostility to the 
church, but that the critics were believers 
in the church who honestly wished to 
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reform it and to make it give forth no 
uncertain sound in the future. Mr. High 
says. “The vast majority went away con- 
vinced that the church, despite its readily 
recognized shortcomings, is actually be- 
ing used in to-day’s practical problems 
of social and international relationships, 


BRET HARTH 


and that students have a major obligation 
to see that its effectiveness is increased.” 
There is hope for the church when it has 
the faculty of honest and fearless self- 
criticism, when it brings forth new move- 
ments, and when it enlists youth in its 
service. E. F, 


Tragic 
Tun LETTERS oF Bret Harts. Assembled 
and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 
We think that, without exception, this 
is one of the most depressing books we 
have ever read. A fellow-reviewer has 


Said Charles Kingsley, “Save a living man, nothing is so wonderful as a book.” 


Harry Emerson Fospick. 


ealled it ‘a biography written in blood.” 
The phrase is apt; for this collection of 
letters records the story of a man’s life 
which was a tragedy, almost from start 
to finish. That they were ever published 
seems to us thoroughly regrettable. Bret 
Harte’s reputation rests upon slight 
foundations. By lovers of literature he 
deserves to be remembered as the author 
of a few poems, and two or three short 
stories having for their background the 
California of ‘49. Beyond these, he did 
little worthy of real note. Already, two 
biographies have been written about him. 
Why, then, put into print these letters, 
which tell us nothing new, which are in 
no way brilliant or original, and which are 
likely to detract from, rather than add 
to their author’s reputation. For the 
story they tell is that of a man, who, hay- 
ing won moderate success as a writer, 
was appointed United States consul, first 
at Crefeld, Germany, and then at Glasgow, 
crossed the ocean in 1878, never to return 
to the land of his birth, and was separated 
from his wife for more than twenty years, 
being reunited with her only three years 
before his death, in 1902. There were 
extenuating circumstances no doubt. He 
had a hard time of it. Dependent upon 
his salary plus the precarious income he 
could earn by his pen, Bret Harte found 
it impossible to send for his family. In 
the meantime, he made many friends 
among British literati and the nobility, 
at whose homes he was a frequent guest. 
His letters home all harp upon the same 
string. He sends money, deplores the 
difficulty of raising funds, comments, not 
always kindly, upon the people of the land 
of his adoption. Of interesting or clever 
pictures of places or people, his corres- 
pondence is singularly empty. Unfairly 
or not, the impression the reader gets is 
of a man, cultured, lonely, homesick, 
resentful of the financial grind to which 
he is continuously subjected, but either 
too weak, or too selfish, to make a change. 
In the course of years, his regrets to his 
wife for not sending for her and the chil- 
dren wear a little thin. Her side of the 
story is by no means difficult to imagine. 
After all, the finest suggestion that these 
letters carry with them is that of Bret 
Harte’s persistence, the plodding energy 
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which kept him writing, month after 
month, year in and year out, in the face 
of bitter discouragements, through grow- 
ing age and increasing ill health, to the 
end of the chapter. Almost, if not quite, 
this makes up for his defects of character. 
A. B. H. 


Contradictory 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 


Epucation. By Walter Albion Squires. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


The title of this book is a misnomer. 
It ought to be called “A Savage Attack on 
Behaviorist Psychology.” The author 
spends most of his time and strength in 
trying to overthrow the behaviorist psy- 
chology, leaving himself little time or 
space for a positive contribution to pur- 
posive psychology. Incidentally, the book 
is an attack upon the recent movements 
in education, which include the efforts of 
teachers’ colleges and like institutions, the 
Religious Education Association, and the 
Beacon Course, although none of these is 
mentioned by name. The writer is a Prot- 
estant of the ultra-evangelical school, and 
sees little good in any of the modern 
positions. We think he overstates his 
objections to the behaviorist psychology 
when he says it entirely knocks out belief 
in a future life, the Bible, a personal God, 
and the other fundamental positions of 
Protestantism. We find several contradic- 
tions in the book; as, for example, when 
he says on one page that the behaviorist 
psychology is new, and on the next that 
it is not new. Again, he says, “To teach 
pupils to pray is one of the major ob- 
jectives of religious education”; and, in 
the same paragraph, “Prayer is caught 
rather than taught.” Again, all people 
are children of God; but, in the same 
paragraph, only those are children of 
God who have accepted Jesus as their 
Saviour. One principal reason for our 
disbelieving the behaviorist psychology is 
that it is “made in Germany”; and he 
says that the “World War can be traced 
back to teachings which set at naught 
the revealed truths of the eternal God!” 

Personally, we are always prejudiced 
against a writer who habitually splits his 
infinitives, who says “relations is,” and 
who misspells Gamaliel. We are also 
doubtful of the man who praises negative 
teaching. He complains that we have 
few lessons in the church school about 
Cain and Jezebel and Judas Iscariot. It 
is rather disquieting to think that a book 
like this represents the program of reli- 
gious education in so many Protestant 
churches. E. F. 


Memories 


My New York. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

To all lovers of the America of other 
days, this book is heartily commended. 
We confess to having read it with growing 
intefest and delight. Mrs. Wright is the 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah, in New York, in the fifties and 
sixties of the last century. With charm- 
ing simplicity, she recalls a_ girlhood 
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passed in what Mrs. Wharton has called 
Manhattan’s “Age of Innocence.” It is 
an altogether charming picture which she 
paints, of a New York wholly American, 
when stages ran on Broadway, when the 
fashionable residence district centered in 
Washington Square, when 42d Street was 
far uptown, and Central Park lay still in 
the country. The fault of many remi- 
niscences is that they lack detail; they deal 
too much in generalities. This pitfall Mrs. 
Wright is successful in escaping. Her 
pages abound in minute particulars, “the 
little great, the infinite small thing,” 
which go to the making of all life. Her 
writing describes a multitude of tiny non- 
essentials which, unimportant in them- 
selves, are just the things we want to 
know, helping to make a vivid picture 
of those far-away days. Parties and 
weddings, street venders, markets, clothes, 
shops, dancing and day schools, opera, 
concerts, plays, churchgoing, are some of 
the things dealt with, often with keen 
humor. Occasionally, there intrudes some 
important historical event, such as “the 
day New York stopped,” on the occasion 
of Lincoln’s funeral, or a well-known 
figure, like that of William Cullen Bryant, 
emerges for a brief moment; but, for the 
most part, it is with inconspicuous people 
and commonplace events that the record 
concerns itself. Fortunate the girlhood 
passed in such an environment, amid cir- 
cumstances so please and so unsophisti- 
cated. A. B. H. 


Roman Britain 
Tup ALTAR OF THD LEGION. By Farnham 


Bishop and Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


This is an historical romance, well 
written and having the added spice of 
novelty. Its authors have taken for their 
background a period entirely unfamiliar— 
that time in England following upon the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions, after 
the death of Arthur, when the incursions 
of Saxon pirates were laying waste the 
land. The story takes its name from Ara 
Legionis, the legendary land of Lyonesse, 
situated beyond Land’s Hnd, in Cornwall, 
the final Roman outpost left in Britain. 
Its hero, Drusus, is a Roman legionary, 
British-born. Riding at the head of a 
small body of cavalry, to the rescue of 
Owain, king of the West Britons, he 
meets with many exciting adventures. 
There is an attractive Welsh princess, a 
venal Roman official, a veteran Irish 
fighter, together with a host of minor 
personages who help to give reality to a 
drama rich in battles, both military and 
naval. The story moves forward with a 
rush from start to finish. Not the least 
interesting factor is the impression it 
conveys of a civilization in process of 
disintegration, composed of contrary ele- 
ments, Christianity and Paganism, Roman 
decadence and Saxon savagery, locked 
in a struggle to the death. If you are in 
Search of a yarn “that’s different,” and 
that, at the same time, has the virtue of 
being clean, a good specimen of honest 
story-telling, you will make no mistake in 
reading The Altar of the Legion. ~ 

A.B. H 
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New Verse _ 


HERITAGE AND OTHHPR PoEMS. By Molly 
Anderson Haley. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Oo. 
A keen sense of color, a clear-sighted 
appreciation of the beauty hidden in 
commonplace sights and sounds, a gift for 
melody which, if slight, is no less true— 
these are the dominant characteristics 
manifest in this sheaf of verse. The col- 
lection is small, giving evidence of an 
honest effort on the part of the writer 
to separate wheat from chaff. The re- 
sult is a group of verses of no mean 
quality. As a sample of Miss Haley’s 
gifts as a verse-maker, take this, Prayer 
for the Everyday: 
Let me not shut myself within myself, 
' Nor dedicate my days to petty things; 
Let there be many windows in my life, 
The entrance to my heart a door that swings, 
Where through I go and come with eyes that 
smile, 
And folk without as gladly come to me; 
That haply, I may learn the thing worth 
while— 
The art of human hospitality. 
Save me from self-preferment that would gain 
Its cloistered place, safe, sheltered from the 
strife ; 
But purposeful, and calm and sweet and sane, 
Lord, keep me in the Living-Room of Life! 


A. R. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 


By F. W. Boreham, 
The Abingdon Press. 


A Faaeor or TorcHeEs. 
New York and Cincinnati: 
1926. $1.75. 

It is hardly possible to make any fresh 
comments on Mr. Boreham’s books, so well 
known have they become and so rapidly, 
one after another, do they take their 
winged way from the fertile mind of their 
author. The wonder is that Mr. Boreham 
can keep it up and still maintain such a 
high level of unfailing excellence. The 
present volume, like his “Bunch of Hver- 
lastings” and other well-remembered es- 
says, deals with “texts that made his- 
tory”; and like them, it contains a wealth 
of biographical material, illuminated by 
the discerning mind and the understand- 
ing heart of its author. 


PRACTICAL PuBLIC SPHAKING. By Bertrand 
Lyon. Boston: Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Oo. 
$2.50. 

The President of the Lyon School of 
Expression in Denver has prepared these 
chapters from the wealth of his experience 
in teaching for those business and pro- 
fessional men who need public speaking 
for practical purposes, The book is di- 
vided into three parts: The Man; The 
Message; The Delivery. 


Tun Jusuir Martyrs os NortH AMERICA, 
By John J. Wynne. New York: The Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation. $1.50. 

Based mainly on Thwaites’ Jesuit Rela- 
tions, this story of the martyrs who died 
for their faith in the missions of New 
France is well told. We come from the 
book with new admiration for Isaac 
Jogues, John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lale- 
mant, Noel Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, 
Charles Garnier, René Goupil, and John 
Lalande. While the book is of Catholic 


origin and bears constant witness to the 


author’s faith, still the history it relates 
is a part of our common Christian heri- 
tage. 
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The Fort Pay Roll Comes Through 


EDWARD VASSAR AMBLER 


Part II. 


_ The agent looked at the telegram and 
then went over and looked at the box. 
“Pp. M. C.” That means paymaster’s car, 
or I’m mistaken,” he told his wife. 
“Understand they send money ahead that 
way to fool ’em, sometimes. Paymaster’s 
train was held up last month, and they 
wouldn’t look for much of a haul on the 
little old way train that brought this. 
Well, I wish he would carry his money 
with him, and not wish it on an un- 
protected agent of the Wells Fargo.” 

He looked at his regular Wells Fargo 
iron box and then scratched his head. “I 
guess under my bed is the best place to put 
that pay roll; but here’s hoping that train 
gets here before I have to sleep over it.” 
He put the brass-bound box underneath 
the front of his. bed, and then took the 
six-shooter which lay under the ticket 
window and transferred it to his hip 
pocket. 

Later that afternoon Dot dropped in 
to see her new friend in the construction 
car. 

“Papa’s got a big box of money and’s 


’fraid someone will steal it, so he’s hidden 


it under the bed; I saw him.” 

“What's he doing with so much money?” 
asked the boy. 

“Papa says it’s to pay the soldiers in 
the fort. 
and will shoot anybody who tries to run 
off with it,” said Dot with the assurance 
of one friend to another. “I heard the 
doctor say that you will be up by to- 
morrow. Will you play with me then?” 

“Sure thing,’ said the patient, “but I 
guess I won’t be here long. Your mother’s 
calling you.” 

Dot climbed down the car steps and ran 


_to her mother, who was calling her to 


supper. Her father had already seated 
himself, with the remark that the pay- 
master’s car would probably be on the 
Overland, and that it would be late again. 

“That boy tells me that his father and 


mother are both dead. Seems a shame 


to turn him out without a place to go,” 


-said his wife, who was glad to turn the 
subject from late trains. 


_“T don’t like his looks, especially with 
all this money around. The quicker he 


goes, the better I’ll be satisfied,” said her 


husband with a touch of irritation. 


“You can’t always tell by looks. If he 


were well dressed and he would only talk 
“more, you would probably like —” 


“T wish I knew what that code message 
to the Major up at the fort said,” broke 


- in her husband, who could not be turned 


‘ 
‘ 


Papa’s got two big revolvers © 


aside from the subject uppermost in his 
mind. “Hope it tells him to send a detail 
to meet the Overland for that money.” 

He finished his supper somewhat absent- 
mindedly and went back to the telegraph 
office to finish some small details before 
the last train of the day. The Overland 
was due at ten o’clock; but at eight 
Paulso, fifty miles up the line, reported 
her two hours late on account of an 
accident, and advised the Hannock agent 
to go to bed. The agent waited until 
ten o’clock, and when no detail arrived 
from the fort he decided that this was 
good advice. 

“Well, I’ll set this alarm for two o’clock, 
although they’ll whistle me out of bed, 
anyway,’ he remarked as he started to 
turn in. He got down on his knees and 
gave the box a prod up against the wall, 
and then glanced through the window. 

“Long ways up,” he said with an uneasy 
laugh, as he looked down the six feet of 
space to the ground below. ‘‘Well, they 
don’t know we've got that money, any- 
way.” 

He was in a sound sleep and under- 
going the thrilling experience of sitting 
on a mountain of gold while he defied the 
world to come and get it, when his wife 
woke him up. 

“John, somebody is knocking at the 
station door.” 

“What in Sam Hill does anybody want 
now?’ muttered the agent, when he had 
his eyes open. “Probably the fort carryall.” 

“Be careful, remember that money,” 
warned his wife. 

“T’ve remembered it even in my sleep,” 
grumbled the irritated agent. 

“Hello! What do you want?” 

“Rankin’s Ranch, old man dying! Got 
to get a telegram through to his son in 
Frisco. Come twenty miles to get this 
in, so hustle up,” said a voice that sounded 
anxious. 

“Guess it’s all right,” said the agent 
as he walked over to the door; but his 
wife, a little more cautious, had advanced 
into the kitchen, revolver in hand, as her 
husband opened the door beyond. 

“Sorry had to get youup,” said the voice 
of the man who had wakened him, as he 
walked into the waiting room. “Cold 
ridin’. Come on in fellows, an’ warm up.” 

Two men followed in and shut the door. 
The agent started to walk into the tele- 
graph office, when— 

“Hands up!” 

He found himself confronting the cold 
muzzle of a gun. 

“Give us that money!’ 


“What money?” asked the agent in any- 
thing but a steady voice. 

“No bluffing! We were on that train 
and got off at the water tower, so we 
know all about it. Just hand it over.” 

One man was keeping his eye on the 
agent’s quarters in the rear, while the 
others confronted the quavering custodian 
of the brass-bound box. “Now open that 
iron box.” 

The agent opened up the Wells Fargo 
iron box with something of a feeling of 
relief. It was empty of anything of great 
value, as he well knew. 

“He wouldn’t put that other box inside 
of this, anyway,’ said one of the men. 
You look around the office, and I’ll look 
out where he sleeps.” 

The speaker started to open the rear 
door when there was a bang and a scream. 
The man with his hand on the door knob 
dropped it, for the agent’s wife had fired 
her first shot, nearly killed a man, and 
all but fainted. 

A jump, and the second man had 
knocked the revolver from her hand, 
leaving her collapsed on the floor. 

“Now no more monkey-business ; where’s 
that bedroom?” 

The agent, with his thoughts now 
centered on his wife, pointed to the door, 
and one man entered. 

“Look under the bed,” said the leader. 

But here the story must turn back to 
about the same hour that the agent went 
to bed, where at the fort, ten miles away, 
Major Thorp had just returned from an 
expedition on the plains. On his desk he 


be 


Thy Best — 


Art little? Do thy little well; 
And, for thy comfort, know 
The great can do their greatest work 
No better than just so. 
—Goethe, 
Sentence Sermon 


Plant thou thy feet as on a stair, 
And mount right up and on! 


—Alice Cary. 


found a code telegram which, by all rules 
of the service, should have been opened 
up by an aide long before this. It read 
“Paymaster comes through on Overland 
instead of per schedule. Have detail meet 
him.” 

Jenkins summoned Sergeant Murphy, 
who was about to turn his sleepy way 
into barracks, and told him to double- 
quick his detail to the Hannock station 
under threat of court-martial if he didn’t 
beat all world’s records. As a result, a 
double guard of twelve men sent many 
prowling coyotes to cover, as the cavalcade 
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Orchard Snows 
MARJORIN DILLON 


When winter winds blew cold and strong 
They shook the orchard trees, 

And sent the drifted snow in clouds, 
Like swarms of fairy bees. i 


Now skies are tender, springtime blue, 
The laughing little breeze 

Blows scented snow of petals sweet 
From all the orchard trees. 


cantered and jarred its ten-mile way to 
appease the wrath of a paymaster, sup- 
posedly waiting at the Hannock station. 
At about a half-hour after midnight, the 
Sergeant, galloping a lead by Hannock’s 
three lonely dwellings, heard a shot in 
the distance. 

“There goes my month’s pay,” breathed 
the red-headed Sergeant. “Now get goin’, 
my huskies!” 

It was then that the thug, down on 
his knees in anything but a devout atti- 
tude, looked under the agent’s bed. 

“Nothing there! We'll have to force 
that clam to open his mouth,” he said, as 
he straightened up. 

Money not there! The agent almost 
gave a snort of surprise, and his wife, 
who was very much conscious again, 
showed the same look of bewilderment. 
Where was it? 

Crash! The station door was thrown 
open as though a hurricane had struck it, 
and in stepped Sergeant Murphy with 
part of his avenging army. 

“Ye can hold ’em up, and it won’t do 
any good to start any monkey business, 
for there’s enough of the old U. S. Army 
layin’ around this place’—he began before 
he caught sight of the man who was down 
on his knees. Then his eyes blazed. 

“So you’re at the bottom of this, Stokes; 
they ought to have shot you instead of 
throwin’ you out of the army the way 
they did.” He turned to several of the 
waiting troopers. “Take ’im and hog-tie 
’im in the rear of that four-horse shay,” 
he commanded. ‘“Where’s the paymaster?” 

“Not here yet,” stuttered the bewildered 
agent. “Train held up somewhere up the 
line.” 7 

“The honor of the army has been saved, 
also my back pay,” muttered Murphy with 
a grin. 

“J—I don’t know; he sent it ahead and 
it’s disappeared right out from under my 
bed,” said the agent when he perceived 
the look on his wife’s face. 

“Disappeared? Disappeared? Worse 
and more of it,” said Murphy. ‘There 
must be another of ’em and he’s made off 
with our pay. Get busy and search!” 

“Another of ’em!” The agent looked 
at his wife, and she looked back at him 
with a look of puzzlement. “Surely that 
boy’— She checked herself, for she 
didn’t want to accuse an innocent person 
before the Sergeant. 

The Sergeant, however, had already 
started for the door to quiz the three 
prisoners, and this left the agent and his 
wife to do their own investigating. 

“IT told you I didn’t like that boy’s 
looks,” said the agent under his breath. 
“Like as not, he’s in league with them.” 
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“But that money was there when you 
went to sleep, and we were only out of 
that room a few minutes. I can’t believe 
At 72 

“Well, it won’t take long to find out if 


he’s disappeared; I’m going over to look. 


in that car.” 

The agent went hastily out the door and 
was greeted with a far-away whistle from 
the overdue Overland. This quickened his 
footsteps to the old construction car across 
the track. Inside it was as dark as 
pitch, and not a sound greeted him. Pick- 
ing up an old piece of paper, he lit it for 
a torch, but its flare showed him an 
empty bunk. Back across the track he 
ran with the rails ahead of him brightened 
by the flare of the great headlight of a 
rapidly approaching engine. 

“Mary,” he reported despairingly, “the 
boy’s gone. Nice way to repay our treat- 
ment of him. He’s got the money.” 

“Yes, I have the money, sir,” came a 
voice from the doorway facing the track. 
“T heard ’em planning to get it, so I 
got a soap-box and crawled through the 
window to get it ahead of ’em. I didn’t 
have time to warn you.” 

The agent stared at the youth in amaze- 
ment, but was suddenly brought back to 
a sense of duty by the shrill whistle of 
the train outside. A grinding of brakes 
and the Overland came to a full stop in 
front of the little station. Off it jumped 
a short, fat man in civilian clothes, and 
back of him came another in uniform, 
carrying a bag. 

“My name’s Carrigan,” said the first. 
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“Guess you got those parts for the new 
telegraph equipment I’ve come to install 
for you.” 

“Y—yes,” stammered the agent. “P. M. 
Carrigan; this young fellow here saved 
it for you. We all thought it was the 
fort pay roll, but I guess the paymaster 
here has that himself.” 

And so it was that young George King 
met the man who got him his first job 
on the railroad. True, it was only a 
wiper’s job in the roundhouse at Paulso. 
“He’s not much to look at; but he’s 
honest and has the stuff in him, even if 
he only saved that surprise package of 
mine,” is the way that Carrigan reported 
it to the chief mechanic the following - 
day. 

Carrigan must have been right, other- 
wise the name of George King wouldn’t 
appear on a plate-glass window to-day as 
the General Manager of the railroad that 
carries you past the old Fort Hannock 
station. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Baby-Carriage 
MARY L, T. TUFTS 


A baby-carriage doesn’t move 
All by itself alone; 
And yet it carries what is best 
For anyone to own. 


It has to be pushed here, pushed there, 
As if it didn’t know; 

It holds, indeed, the very thing 

That makes this old world go. 


America Telephones to England 


On March 7, fiftieth anniversary of the 
telephone, conversations were carried on 
for four hours between London and New 
York. In this age of progressive wonders, 
the first reaction to that statement may 
be, “What of it?’ To those more in- 
terested in scientific achievement, Current 
Hvents gives the following detailed ac- 
count: 

“Connecting New York and London by 
telephone is the latest achievement in 
the electrical field. For four hours on 
March 7, conversations were carried on by 
wire and radio. Weather conditions were 
ideal for the experiment, which was made 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Radio Corporation of 
America. Static was reduced to a 
minimum, and the voices were heard more 
clearly over the thousands of miles than 
in the average short-distance-wire tele- 
phone call. Experts have been working 
for three years to make transatlantic 
telephony practicable. They seem to have 
succeeded, although much remains to 
be done before telephone calls between 
New York and London will be common. 

“In this way was the feat accomplished : 
The speech of the person at the telephone 
in New York was carried over a telephone 
wire from New York to the radio trans- 
mitting station at Rocky Point, Long 
Island—a distance of seventy miles. 
From there it was sent by radio to a 
receiving station at Wroughton, Pngland— 


a distance of 3,300 miles. From Wroughton 
it was carried over a telephone wire to 
London—about seventy miles. 

“The speech of the person at the tele- 
phone in London was carried by telephone 
wire a distance of seventy miles to the 
radio sending station at Rugby, England, 
thence by radio to the receiving station 
at Houlton, Me.—a distance of 2,900 miles. 
From Houlton the speech was carried 
by a telephone wire to New York—a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. The radio 
wave length from the American side was 
5,260 meters; from the English side 5,770 
meters. The power used in transmitting 
from each end was about one hundred 
kilowatts. 

“March 7 was a very fitting day for the 
demonstration of the transatlantic tel- 
ephone. It was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the granting of the first patent for the 
telephone. On March 7, 1876, that patent 
was granted to Alexander Graham Bell. 
On the following March 10 a telephone 
message was heard for the first time. 
Bell, on the top floor of a cheap boarding 
house in Boston, spoke these words over 
a wire to his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, 
who was at the other end of the wire in 
the next room: “Mr. Watson, come here, 
please, I want you.” Watson heard the 
message. That was the first successful 
use of the telephone, which resulted in a 
new era in communication. To-day, after 
only fifty years, more than sixteen million 
telephones are in the offices and homes 
of the United States.” 
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Luther Burbank 


Unitarians have part in-the public trib- 
ute—His belief in God 


When the newspapers’. throughout 
America reported the death at Santa 
Rosa, Calif., on April 11, of Luther 
Burbank, scientist and lover of humanity, 
they said that the controversy provoked 
by his religious views contributed to his 
last illness. The stress to which he was 
subjected in defending and explaining 
his simple religion brought on a nervous 
state and a weakened resistance to disease 
that his seventy-seven years could not 
withstand. Readers will remember his 
“creed,’”’ which he presented in the First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, 
Calif., and which THE Recistrer reprinted 
in its issue of February 18. 

Mr. Burbank nominated himself an 
‘Snfidel” as “a challenge to thought for 
those who are asleep.” His harsher 
critics, who were only the more fortified 
in ancient dogma by this challenge, will 


_ say, with sinister suggestion, that he now 


faces eternity. But Mr. Burbank had 
said: 

“All plants, animals, and man are al- 
ready in eternity, traveling across the 
face of time, whence we know not, whither 
—who is able to say? Let us have one 
world at a time, and let us make the 
journey one of joy to our fellow pas- 
sengers and just as convenient and happy 
for them as we can, and trust the rest 
as we trust life.” 

In his own incomparable way, Mr. Bur- 
bank did what he could to make the 
journey one of happiness for his fellow 
travelers. He died, trusting the rest as 
he trusted life, of which he had partaken 
abundantly. He worshiped—and trusted 
—‘“the infinite, everlasting, almighty God 
of this vast universe as revealed to us 
gradually, step by step, by the demon- 
strable truths of our savior science.” So 
he spoke of God, and his long researches 
wrote another chapter in the growing 
revelation of God. 

Mr. Burbank was buried on April 14, 
under a cedar of Lebanon that he planted 
many years ago. Only his widow, his 
sister, and a chosen few intimate friends 
were present. Among the guard of honor 
that followed the casket to the grave was 
the distinguished Unitarian, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus of 
Leland Stanford University. Wilbur Hall, 
author and close friend of the family, 
repeated the eulogy spoken by Robert G. 
Ingersoll at his brother’s bier, and Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey spoke a few words in 
tribute. At the public memorial exer- 
cises, three thousand school children sang, 
and the speakers were Judge Lindsey and 
Rev. Caleb S. 8S. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Dutton officiated at the wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burbank ten years ago, 
and Mrs. Burbank is a member of the 
San Francisco church. 


Pay Tribute to Dr. Shutter 


Clergy of orthodox churches in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assisted in conducting a 
service in recognition of Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter’s fortieth anniversary as pastor 
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of the Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist) in that city, on April 8. Dr. John 
M. Atwood, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, gave the address. Of 
Dr. Shutter’s services, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Unity Church (Unitarian) in St. 
Paul, Minn., writes: 

“Dr. Shutter has been a valiant war- 
rior in the cause of liberal religion, a 
public-spirited citizen of Minneapolis whose 
strength has always been freely expended 
in the service of the common welfare, 
and a prophet whose voice has carried 
far and wide through this northwest ter- 
ritory. He belongs with the pioneers— 
like Dr. Simmons and Dr. Gannett and the 
rest.” 


A Ministerial Union Meeting 


Those members of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union residing within a twenty- 
five-mile radius of Boston, Mass., will 
hold their regular monthly meeting on 
Monday, April 26, at 11 a.m., in Bulfinch 
Place Church. By vote of the February 
meeting (the largest thus far of the 
year), the subject of “Co-operation among 
the Organizations of Our Fellowship,” 
which was then presented by the president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
will be further discussed. The speakers 
will be Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, William L. 
Barnard of the Laymen’s League, EHd- 
ward P. Furber of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Mrs. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton of the Women’s Alliance, and Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Scopes Case Up Early in May 


Charles H. Strong, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has been advised 
that argument on the appeal of John T. 
Scopes to the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
will be heard early in May. Mr. Strong 
hopes to take advantage of the invitation 
of counsel for Scopes to amplify by oral 
argument the brief he has filed as “a 
friend of the court.” 

The Attorney General of Tennessee has 
finally filed his brief, and with it is a 
brief on “Police Power,” prefaced by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Jr. Mr. Bryan will 
also argue the case. Arthur Garfield Hays 
and Dudley Field Malone will lead the 
forces which hold unconstitutional the 
Tennessee statute forbidding the teaching 
of eyolution in tax-supported schools. 


Personals 


Raymond C. Robinson, F.A.G.O., or- 
ganist of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
gave two recitals in Tampa and one in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., just after Easter. 


Judge Franklin W. Freeman, of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, who 
died on April 7, was a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Leominster, Mass. 


Alice Janet, infant daughter of Alva John 
Shaller, middler in the Theological School 
in Harvard University and minister of the 
First Parish Church in Stow, Mass., was 
christened in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on April 6, by Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, = 


ot, & iy oe a 
After Seventy-Five Years 


Worcester, Mass., Unitarians celebrate 
anniversary of dedicatiom 

For the past seventy-five years, Unita- 

rians of Worcester, Mass., have wor- 

shiped in the beautiful Georgian edifice 

on Court Hill. The parish celebrated the 


anniversary of its dedication and recailed 


the one hundred and forty-one years of 
parish organization with a special sery- 
ice on March 21. One of the hymns sung, 
“Father, we wait thy presence,’ was 
written three-quarters of a century ago 
by Edmund Hamilton Sears for the dedi- 
cation of the church. The anniversary 
service was conducted by the minister, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Dr. Savage made addresses. 

The Second Parish in Worcester was 
formed by division from the First Parish 
or Old South in 1785, and for seven years 
services were held in the Court House. 
The first church building was dedicated 
December 29, 1791. All this took place in 
the notable pastorate of Rev. Aaron Ban- 
croft, first minister of the parish. When 
the parish outgrew this building, a second 
meeting-house was planned. This was 
dedicated August 20, 1829, with Dr. Ban- 
croft delivering the sermon. Five days 
after the twentieth anniversary of this 
dedication, the edifice was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. Then the present meeting- 
house was built. The dedication service 
took place on March 26, 1851. Rev, Has- 
brouk Davis, grandson of Dr. Bancroft, 
read from the Scriptures; Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, then pastor of the Church 
of the Unity in Worcester, offered the 
dedicatory prayer; Rey. Alonzo Hill, the 
minister, preached the sermon. 

The building when dedicated was sub- 
stantially as it is to-day, save that the 
interior was much improved several years 
ago by the introduction of a cornice and 
the paneling of the walls and eeiling. 
The large tablets on each side of the pul- 
pit and the gallery clock were given to 
the parish in 1837. 

In 1922, the present organ was in- 
stalled at a cost of $25,000. No provi- 
sion having been made for a vestry or 
Sunday-school room, the necessity for 
them soon became apparent; and in 1852 
a one-story vestry was built in the rear,— 
of brick covered with stucco to match 
the church. This satisfied the needs of 
the parish for nearly thirty years; but 
in 1881, the closing year of Rey. Mr. Hill’s 
ministry, the building was enlarged by 
the addition of a second story, which 
provided a hall for entertainments, a 
kitchen, and another room for the ladies, 
The estimated cost of this addition was 
$3,300. 

In 1919 the Church of the Unity, the 
South Memorial Church, and this church 
became one in substance and spirit. In 
1922 more land was purchased in the 
rear, and the present parish house erected 
ata cost of $90,000. Then the church 
made arrangements with the Wetherell 
estate next door whereby, at a cost of 
$10,000, it widened its holdings ten feet 
on the side and forty feet on the front 
to State Street, thus assuring a clear ap- 
proach to the church for all time. 


. 
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Churches Plan for Another Year 


Annual meetings, elect officers, report progress, build for future 


MonTreEtier, Vt.—The following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Fred B. Thomas; 
clerk, D. B. E. Kent; treasurer, Fred Blan- 
chard; members of Executive Committee, 
Joseph G. Brown, Gerald Foster; trustee, 
Arthur Eaton; custodian, Joseph Blakeley. 
Reports from all the organizations showed 
the accomplishments of a successful year. 


GARDNER, Mass.—Reports of church of- 
ficers and the minister, Rev. Hendrik Van 
Ommeren, showed the church to be in a 
flourishing condition, and accounts of af- 
filiated societies also indicated a year of 
progress. Harrison Greenwood was re- 
elected moderator; Lewis A. Wright, clerk, 
and Ernest L. Kendall, treasurer. Other 
officers elected were : Executive Committee, 
Marcus N. Wright, Arthur L. Hartwell, 
Miss Lura Coburn, Mrs. Florence M. 
Travers, Paul L. Cody, and Marvin C. 
French; auditor, Max B. Stevens. 


Los ANGELES, Catir..—The following 
persons were elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees: Harry B. Brackett, Mrs. Douglas 
Donaldson, Mrs. R. C. Gillis, Delmar C. 
Ross, Leonard Snow, Alfred Canby, 
Florence Snow. The following officers of 
the Board were appointed: president, 
Arthur Cairns; vice-president, W. R. 
Pierce; secretary, Leonard Snow; treas- 
urer, H. M. Binford. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—These trustees were 
elected: Mrs. Charles Hart, Prof. L. EF. 
Griffin, and Lloyd Wentworth. A financial 
statement showed that receipts for the 
year had been $14,442, and that the church 
had on hand $1,854 in the general fund, 
not including $3,800 in an emergency fund. 
The Women’s Alliance raised almost 
$1,000 during the year for church work, 
besides giving many socials and aiding in 
philanthropic work. R. G. Dick reported 
a strong Laymen’s League chapter. The 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., commended 
the membership on the accomplishments 
of the year and urged greater results 
through continued co-operative effort. He 
also suggested co-operation with other 
churches and spoke highly of the value of 
broadcasting church services. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Reports showed that 
the church, now two years old, is in 
flourishing condition and is taking an in- 
creasingly important place in the com- 
munity. The treasurer reported no in- 
debtedness and a balance of $2,000. The 
church budget is $15,000, which includes 
contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association, to the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, to relief for the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., church, to the National Alliance, to 
congregational denominational work, and 
to the Pasadena Board of Religious Hdu- 
eation. 


BRooKFIELD, Mass.—Judge Arthur. F. 
Butterworth was elected chairman of the 
Parish Committee. The other members 
of the Committee are Lucius HB. sty, 
clerk; Walter B. Mellen, treasurer; Dr. 
Lawrence T. Newhall, John Bluemer, 
Lindorff Bassett, 


Canton, Mass.—Among officers and 
committees elected were: Parish Commit- 
tee—President, Charles H. French; clerk, 


Eliot C. French; treasurer, James B. 
Draper; Fred W. Sumner, Albion D. 
Wilde; trustees of the parish funds— 


Frank D. Sumner, Charles H. French, 
Charles F. Dings; collector, James B. 
Draper. These persons were elected as 
a special committee for co-operating in 
the celebration of the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the Town of Stoughton: 
Joseph W. Wattles, Eliot ©. French, 
Charles H. French, Mrs. Joseph W. Wat- 
tles, Mrs. Fred W. Sumner, Mrs. Albion D. 
Wilde, Mrs. Arthur §. Wattles. 


MontTrREAL, P.Q.—The following officers 
were chosen: President, George Falconer ; 
treasurer, John Duthie; secretary, Percy 
Booth; Committee of Management, W. 
C. R. Anderson, Dr. Howard T. Barnes, 
Charles Booth, Dr. George A. Brown, Prof. 
Nevil N. Evans, Dr. Milton L. Hersey, 
Hi. Lionel Judah, Harold C. Moore, Sherley 
P. Newton, Allan L. Smith, William H. 
Wardwell, Murray BH. Williams, Mrs. S. BE. 
Ball, Mrs. G. W. Latham, Mrs. J. M. Orkin, 
and Mrs. Lewis Skaife. 


PorTLAND, Me.—It was voted to invite 
the main Unitarian Conference to hold its 
annual meeting in June with the church. 
A budget of $11,000 was adopted. Mrs. 
Joel H. Metcalf was retained as parish 
assistant. Encouraging reports were read 
by the clerk, treasurer, parish assistant, 
and representatives of organizations. It 
was decided to keep the church open dur- 
ing the summer, in accordance with the 
custom of past years. Announcement was 
made that the new minister, Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman, would begin his pastor- 
ate April 18. These officers were elected: 
President, George S. Hobbs; vice-president, 
James Preston; clerk, Thomas L. Talbot; 
treasurer, Elias Thomas; assistant treas- 
urer, Willard E. Barrows. The following 
Standing Committee was also elected: 
George 8. Hobbs, chairman; E. D. Noyes, 
Charles Hinds, Mrs. Franklin R. Barrett, 
Dr. S. Judd Beach, W. HE. Barrows, 
John W. Loud, Mrs. George S. Hobbs, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Cleaves, Franklin 
Lawrence, Dr. Henry A. Kelley. 
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Breverty, Mass.—The parish was re- 
ported to be in flourishing condition both 
as to number and finance. George A. En- 
dicott was elected clerk, and these men 
were elcted to the Parish Committee: 
Arthur T. Foster, Albert Boyden, Clarence 
O. Hood, William R. Hurd, and Frank A. 
Wood. 


Brooktyn, N.Y. (Fourth Unitarian 
Church) .—Theodore S. Sperry was elected 
church clerk, and three trustees elected 
were Miss Helen Denbigh, Miss Hugenie 
Blank, and O. R. Ostergren. Encouraging 
reports were given from officers of organi- 
zations of the church. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. TH Stonnstnp, a home 
for the tourist. Three squares west of White 
House and near Auditorium, 2009 F Street. 


WANTED—Someone with capital to stock and 
use small farm, rent free. Beautiful and 
healthful location, near state boulevard. Box 
151, Keane, N.H. 


NICH, clean, sunny rooms for students or busi- 
ness people. Running water and hot water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
Copley 8367M 4 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN of thirty-eight, experienced, highly re- 
commended managing housekeeper, wishes posi- 
tion combining duties of chaperon, companion, 
or supervising governess. Efficient, common- 


sensible, with a saving sense of humor. Avail- 
able after April 20. Address: C-103, Tna 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. “The Kern,” near the 
new Washington Auditorium, is a delightful 
place for travelers. It has the facilities of a 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home. Wstab- 
lished twelve years, and internationally known. 
Fifty quiet guest rooms—each with running 
water, many with connecting baths. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining places near. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Send for 
map, illustrated Washington guide, and Kern 
literature inclosing eight cents. Address: Mrs. 
JosrAH Quincy Kourn, 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on : 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


i +. 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 
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King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 p.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Curicago, Irt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, HoLttywoop, 
Carir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 p.m. Los Angeles, April 25; Holly- 
wood, May 2.) KNX, Los Angeles; 337 
meters. ; 


_ First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 Ms. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New Brprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WHAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanD, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

West Side Unitarian Church, New Yorx 
City,—Organ recital and short address by 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, Tuesday and 
-Saturday, 12 um. to 1 p.m. WRNY, New 
York; 259 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, RocoHEsSTER, 

_N.Y¥.—Sunday service at 11 a.M. every 
second week. WHHC, Rochester ; 258 me- 
ters.. (Next Broadcasting May 2.) 

Church, of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
‘Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
‘broadcasting May 2.) 

New York Ciry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at3 P.M. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, San DI«Go, 
Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KEFVW, San Diego; 245.8 
meters. . 

(Churehes are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadecastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Mrs. Nellie Phelan Lucy 


Mrs. Nellie Phelan Lucy, a daughter of 
Rey. W. T. and Ellen C. Phelan, for many 
years in charge of the ministry-at-large in 
Portland, Me., died recently in Portland, 
in middle life. Mrs. Lucy was a Uni- 
tarian by birth and conviction, and was 
always greatly interested in liberal reli- 
gious thought and work. Her mental 
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alertness and ready sympathy found con- 
stant expression in her father’s work and 
she made many warm and lasting friends. 
Upon removal to New York City a few 
years since, she became an efficient and 
prominent worker there in the West Side 
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Church. In addition to her daily occupa- 
tion, she found time to take certain 
cultural courses under the direction of 
Columbia University. By will she left the 
sum of $100 to the Library Fund of 
Preble Chapel in Portland. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American 
By EDWARD H. COTTON 


With an introduction by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 
The author has caught the enthusiastic, daring, ode) spirit of the man in addi- 


tion to the biographical facts, important as they are. 
properly honored but they have been kept subordinate to personality. 


Fact and incident have been 
The story is 


brief, but it should commend itself to those who would familiarize themselves with 


the career of this remarkable man. 


There are three editions; the English-Italian, at 


$2.00, for use among foreign-born; the English edition, at $1.50, for reading by the 
American public, and in the schools; and the Italian edition, paper covers, at $1.00, 
for those of Italian heritage who cannot yet speak English. 


The Racial Conflict in Transylvania 
By JOHN M. CABOT 


The material from which this book is written comes from many sources and 
from the observations and the careful sifting of evidence presented in interviews 


with representatives in the country itself. 


The author, without any preconceived notions, patiently tried to hear all sides in 
a sympathetic and yet unprejudiced frame of mind. He has assiduously read most of 
the abundant material already written on ‘‘The Whirlpool of Europe,” and has had in- 


terviews with even “rabid Roumanians” 


and “fanatical Hungarians.” 


He has tried to 


make a fair presentation of the situation, viewed from all sides, and has offered a 


plan which might very possibly prove a real solution of the existing maelstrom. 


price is $2.00 postpaid. 


The 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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105 So. Dearborn St. 


White House 
COFFEE 


and 


TEA 


None better at any price 


GO SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


ZAKAAEACAEAAAAa aS 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO: 
Boston — Chicago —Portsmouth, Va- 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE and WHITE 
HOUSE TEA come to your table — 
real coffee, real tea—with all their natural 
taste and aroma preserved. Always the same, 


always delicious. 
House and be ‘sure. 


Insist on the name White 
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Do not fear that 
the TRUTH you 
now POSSESS will 
damaged by 
gaining new 
TRUTH 


be 


Scheduled Meeting 


Channing Conference, April 25, West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R.I. Social hour at 11 a.mM., afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

Unitarian Ministerial Union, Greater 
Boston members, Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., April 26, 11 a.m. 

Unitarian Sunday School Union of Bos- 
ton, First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., April 26. Conferences at 5 P.M.; 
dinner at six; evening meeting at seven. 

Pacific Coast Conference, Southern Sec- 
tion, Unitarian Church, Hollywood, Calif., 
April 28 and 29. 

South Middlesex Conference, Channing 
Church, Newton, Mass., May 9, at 4.15 p.m. 

Western Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., May 17 and 18. 


Sunday School Union Meets 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass., will hold the last regular 
meeting of the season Monday evening, 
April 26, at the First Parish Church, 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., 
at seven o’clock. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach will speak on “Teaching Our Dis- 
tinetive Doctrine and Mission.” Supper 
is to be served to delegates at six o’clock. 
The meeting at seven is open to all persons 
interested. 

The topic for discussion in the super- 
intendents’ conference at 5 P.m. will be 
“Music in the Chureh School.” Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond will lead. In the 
teachers’ conference, also at 5 P.M., the 
senior and intermediate group, led by Miss 
Marguerite Emilio, will discuss “The Use 
of Art in Religious Education.” The 
primary and kindergarten group, led by 
Miss Annie E. Pousland, will discuss gen- 
eral problems. Any further information 
may be obtained from the secretary, Mrs. 
Livingston Stebbins, telephone University 
1856. 


Laymen’s Week at King’s Chapel 


From Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, 
April 27-80, the addresses at the noon 
services in King’s Chapel, in Boston, Mass., 
will be made by four well-known laymen, 
as follows: Tuesday, Philip Cabot, lecturer 
_on the operation and management of 
public utilities, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration; Wednesday, 
Henry 8S. Dennison, president of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company; Thursday, 
Richard Billings, president of the Wood- 
stock Railway; and Friday, Sanford 
Bates, Massachusetts Commissioner of Cor- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C gi. O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genznar Szcretany, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian © 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Npw YorE CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in 
An Old School with New aes ll 


ee Siuipoe, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watter S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
eational and Social Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to trees 
at the conclusion of the present academic ‘ben 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and Mad Cpr 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individualg and the growing demands 
of the churches. | 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 80, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. Sournworte, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men's Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locsn, President. Ii. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. I ree tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


rection and president of the American 
Prison Association. These speakers will 
discuss various aspects of the problem, 
“Christian Ethics in the Business World.” 
On Monday there will be the customary 


organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 
This week will bring to a close the third 
season of the week-day noon services in 
King’s Chapel. The services will be re- 
sumed in October. - 


— 
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Every Unitarian 


should be 
a contributor to the work 
of his own agency 


The American Unitarian Association 


| ees | 


WHY? 


ECAUSE nothing can stop the progress of the cause of 

Religious Freedom and Brotherhood if each and every 
individual Unitarian will contribute the loyalty and the finan- 
cial support that the cause needs and deserves. 

BECAUSE churches cannot help unless they in turn are 
helped. 

BECAUSE the Association is not a magic reservoir out 
of which supplies may be drawn continually and into which 
nothing need flow. 

BECAUSE the Association is the efficient channel through 
which Unitarians may help the higher life and liberties of 
America. 


BECAUSE the measure of its efficiency is just in propor- 
tion to the generosity and loyalty of its adherents and friends. 


INDIVIDUAL GIFTS ARE NEEDED NOW 
The books met close on April 30th. 


Send checks to HENRY H. FULLER, ‘Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


“Do you Tike to ae Bg 
Child: “No, but Mummy always asks me, 


Visitor : 


because it makes people go.”—Punch. 


Mother: “Do you want to hear a story 
about a good little girl?’ Daughter: 
“Maybe. What was she good at?’—Life. 


Mistress: “Mary, you've left finger- 
prints on every plate.” Mary: “Well, it 
shows I ain’t got a guilty conscience.”— 
London Telegraph. 


“Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby,” played in 
New York by a jazz band, has been heard 
by. radio in London. What hath God 
wrought !—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


“A woman told me that she knew she 
had a bad temper,” says Billy Sunday, 
“but that she ‘was over it in a minute.’ 
So is a Gatling gun, but it blows every- 
thing to pieces.” 


We hear that a certain trade union 
recently ordered a “go slow” strike of its 
members, and was very much upset be- 
cause the employers didn’t notice any 
difference.”—Punch. 


“Stebbins’s wife is going to make him go 
in for geology.” “Whats that for?” 
“She can’t make him keep himself tidy, 
and she thinks if he is scientific, it won’t 


be noticed.”—Chicago News. 


If you cannot get on with two or three 
people, says Albert Edward Wiggam, there 
may be something wrong with them. But 
if you cannot get on with ten or twelve 


people, there is something wrong with 
you. 
Young Poet: “Yes, I have written a large 


number of poems, but I do not propose 
having them published until after my 
death.” Chorus of Friends (raising their 
hats) : “Here's long life to you, old man.” 
—Boston Globe. 


“Sistah Jones, Ise takin’ up a collection 
fo’ de benefit of our worthy pastah,” ex- 
claimed one of the brethren. “You know, 
he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a church down 
in Mobile, an’ we thought we'd get to- 
gether and give him a little momentum.’”— 
The Churchman. 


A very nervous man was motoring with 
a friend. They were going at a great 
speed, and the friend said cheerfully: 
“Just fancy! If we bang into anything, 
we shall be nowhere before we know where 
we are.” “Or not even that,” murmured 
the nervous man, in a quavering voice— 
London Express. 


Harold and Ralph were walking along 
the street when Ralph, with a smile, took 
off his hat to a lady on the other side. 
“Who is that lady?’ asked Harold. “That 
is my mother.” “Do you always take off 
your hat to your mother?’ “Why, of 
course Ido. Don’t you?’ “I do to other 
ladies.” “Well, my mother is about the 
nicest lady I know.” 


When the final awards are distributed 
at the Last Day, we predict that high in 
the ranks of the saints and martyrs who 
have made great sacrifices and overcome 
great obstacles for the glory of God will 
appear those bands of noble women who 
in almost every parish have had for years 
to work without decent facilities to 
arrange fairs and entertainments in in- 
adequate quarters, to prepare large dinners 
in tiny improvised kitchens in dark 
corners of parish Sosa ete: —T he 
Churchman. — —-- ‘ 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere F 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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145 Hmbell Bala Building. 


Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


A lifetime investment insuring 
health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA = NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 
On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 
a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 
June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 
ag E. Potter, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Bis following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
PE Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — ;— Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: 
hy Service. Practics 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1765 


When ordering change of 
address please send old|™ 


as well as new address. seve Be 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the 


Visitor’s Register. 
1649), Bea- 


SECOND CHURCH, oy arid 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Breritus. Rev. 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Shan 


con Street and Audubon 

9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. 
superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), co 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Stre 
Coumings,. melsisten Gueassiee Gana 

28, r 
iee 11 a.m. Hour of organ uae ae 
Communion on the Sunday of each 
immediat 


at all services. 
9 to 5. All 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. 


Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
ao. Ph.D., First Church, 
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Service at 11 A.M. — 


Senior class at 10.30 — 


